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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 1883. 
The Week 
1e Cek, 


* *For the first time 
Natio 


paper of less than the stipulated size and thi 


in eighteen years the 
is compelled to offer its subscribers a 
customary variety. A sudden and unreason 
able strike in the newspaper oftices of this 
city has temporarily involyed our own jour 
feel 


nal in its crippling effects. We assured 


of the forbearance of our readers 


NOTHING has shown the 
press more clearly than the success of the 


Washington correspondents in working up a 


“ powel of thie 


cabpvass of the Speake rship seve ral weeks in 
advance of the mecting of Congress. With 
only twenty Congiessmenin Washington, the 
able 
every day for a weck exhaustive canvasses of 
the field, giving the exact each 
candidate and the probabilities of his success 
or failure. They 
inducing the leading candidates to detine their 
and set forth their for 
This was skilfully brought about 


correspondents have been to publish 


strength of 


have succeeded also in 


‘*views ” claims 
election. 
by first interviewing the single candidate who 
was in Washington, and then hunting down 
the other candidates in their turn to see what 
they had to say about the first candidate’s as 
sertions. The greatest success has been scored 
with Mr. Randall. He talked several columns 
with reporters who visited him at his Pennsy]- 
vani® home on Thursday; detined his attituds 
on nearly all public questions, and closed with 
the interesting intelligence that he proposed to 
dine that day on a turkey that,was born on 
his place, and to fortify the repast with veg 

tables which he grew himself. Mr. Cox is less 
talkative on the question of principles, being 


much annoyed by the general 


take 


in fact 
refusal to 


too 
his candidacy seriously, to 
other subjects 
that to 
Their most 


speak calmly on few 


predicament is which all 
habitual humorists are 
serious efforts are always in danger of being 
interpreted as their very best jokes 


precisely 


liable. 


The 


contest is the very simple one: ‘* Shall the 


controlling issue in the speakersbip 
tariff question be discussed or dodged?” If 
a majority of the Democratic Members con 
clude that it will be the ’ 

press all debate on the subject, Mr. Rand 
will be elected. 
the party can take the risk of reopening th 
question, Mr. Carlisle or Mr. Cox will pr 
ably be chosen. Other 
by the various candidates at great | 
it is evident that they wili bave on] 


best Poiley to sup 


If a majority conclude that 


issues are discuss¢ 
en 0D Du 
y an indi 


result Mr 


almost wholly in his 


rect influence in deciding the 
Randall's strength 
attitude as an opponent of all tariff agitati 
He has been from the first th 
who, both by disposition and experience, is 


lies 


one candidate 


Vie ] 
best qualified to suppress impolitic debate. It 
is understood that if elected he will construct 
the committees in the nterest of th 


ind will use all the power 


of his position to prevent anything like a fre 
trade demonstration. He has taken pains t 
define his views at great length recently, ar 


1} rr 


has advanced the 


of the 


rotesque idea of disposit 


tarul trouble by referring it to another 


commission Ile has also reasserted his d 


votion to ‘‘tarif? for revenue 


protection,” and has taken the 


fy lis position with an elaborate array 


itat r) ‘ ral : . 4 ‘ 
cations from dead Democratic st 


order to give the formula the aspect of a 


time-honored” Democratic principh ae 
adheres to his plan, advocated by him = in the 
Ohio campaig bp, of cutting down the surplus 


by abolishing the taxes on whiskey and tobsuc 
co, On this point he stands almost alon 
imovyg Democratic statesmer 


Of the other candidates, Mr. Carlisle repre 


sents the most direct antagonism to Mr Rat 
; : 
dalle Ile is in favor of an unrestricted tarit! 


liscussion, with the ultimate object of reduc 


ing existing duties and preparing the way for 
free trade His advocates make more or less 
effective efforts to disguise the purposes of his 
candidacy, but its real aim is undoubtedly as 
We have stated it. He is opposed to abolist 

th Whiskey ind tobacco taxes s o4 t! 
Southern members are, declarivg that wl 
the country wants is not cheaper whiskey 
ind dearer blankets b ( per blankets 


Carlisle, and favors a ju Is admix f 
he pe Cit rt resented bv both HI SAVS tI 
country demands a redu f s 
and that the opiy per Way to se¢ ’ 
reduction is t u wn t heavy ities 
lI opposes the b I whiskev and 
tobacco taxes, wl ht \ ist ( 
ress d opposes the } ev of trv SAV 
the party by suppressing deba He thinks 
the Speaker s l - \ 1 . 
organ of the Hous \ r . 
ind tha I s high ft ure 
mercial city of New York ha r ‘ 
tive the Speaker's chair Lha 
savs modest!y he wilv reserv f the P 
svilvaniar r the war r f the Ke 
tuckla bu I hav ir i rie. i a 
( rv f rar y y iT\ ' < 
puted probity i \ For sot 
ins il reason, he f i t tha t 
enioved also th 1 t is Toh 
Kelly Ther : . tthat Mr 
Rat s pros sar st of u 
three candidates 

The stories set afloat from time to time about 

Ar ~ ces for 1884 d Set fe 
b sed vs tT \ I le by 
{ Pres tos I s W nomination 

t st altogether from a belief 

that 1 might get it } chose to ex 
rt himself, and tl there is no other 


indidate Ww 
seem 
lt s 4 
\ CTIcn | \ ¥ 
vets t Pres . 
rw { ) } 

i ry 
4 i _» ‘ 
Which has ‘ \ 
ni th al ? Y 
wi 1h Lis ( 

rt of 
it = ‘ 
LIL pds { 
(arn > ( 
W | 
s hha Way 

‘ t { 
i { Th 


Ke 
i i \ 
} l \\ y 
il ‘ 
eae ‘ . 
Phere s s \ 
the Re ‘ 
{ \ \ 
N ‘ 
\ s \," 
( \ 
vith a vy NN 
( 
r" Mr A 
R 
s _ ( 
D ; < 
Pres \ \ \ 
\ ~ 
, 
Kelv t i A! i 
Vwi { I 
s i \ 
oe «) 
i th i vt 
¢% I - Pw President ha 
t ‘ \ \ ite Wa 
New \ x in \ i nd wit 
what a res 1) ! ~ t rial 
l I i s i i VW t I le 
DOT Q s , ( Iwith tl 
uéssleations Wa wonder thet k thadé & 
favorite tea h Der crat that in 
little while the President will put himself for 
ward as the A st indidate for INS84 
The diff Vv isthat the very notion of an Ad 
ministration indidat plies the perpetua 


i 


tion of everv abuse to the reform of which the 


Mahone has issued a long ¢ xplanation of his 


defeat He gives a very good account of the 


Readjuster position with regard to the public 


debt, but the best point in itis that whatever the 


Read 


uster position may be the Funder, posi 
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tion is no better, In fact, on this point he has 
the Bourbons on the hip, owing to their recent 
acceptance of his financial programme. Indeed, 
us matters now stand, it makes little difference 
to the public credit which of them is in power. 
People of the North are not interested by any 
means in having the triumph. 
What they interested in is having the Re 
adjusters defeated, because their defeat means 
the failure to set 


the Southern States, 


Bourbons 


ure 


up the boss system in 
Ilis story of the occur 
rence at Danville, which he calls ‘a massacre,” 
and the Bourbons call ‘‘a riot,” recalls very 
strikingly the state of things some ten years ago 
insome other Southern States. There is a quar- 
rel between a negro and a white ; thena panic, 
real or sham, among the whites; then an armed 
gathering of then an attack on the 
blacks or a panic among the blacks, who of 
course always get ihe worst of it. But nobody 
who the outrage of ten 
years ago will take Mahone’s picture of the 
Danville trouble at all literally. His perora 
tion is somewhat comic ; he says the Read- 


whites ; 


remembers stories 


juster party ‘‘has enlarged with its age and 
It originated in an issue local and to 
With time and the 
has 


vrowth, 
some extent unpopular. 
which time brings, it 
What this means is, that 


changing issues 
widened its sphere,”’ 
its original object was the simple one of cheat 
ing the publie creditor. The plan of adding on 
tothis work the support of ** human rights, 
liberty, peace and manhood,” is a curious at 


tempt to embellish dishonesty. 


The testimony before the Proteus Court of 
Inquiry grows worse instead of better for all 
way responsible for the last 
A more wretchedly mis 
managed enterprise it would be difficult: to 


persons in any 


arctic ¢ xX} dition. 


imagine: In his testimony on Monday, Com 
mander Wildes, of the Yuntie, brought this 
out more clearly than ever. Of the two ships 
which comprised the expedition, the Proteus 
was the only one which was at ail fitted for 
But the Proteus was 
and manned by 
crew 


navigating aretic seas. 


a foreign ofticered 


ship, 
foreigners, and furnished with a who 
not only knew nothing of arctic navigation, 
but were not even seamen. They were made 
up of “ longshoremen”, ‘* beach-combers” and 
anybody who was willing to go. The second 
ship, the Yuntic, wasin eyery way unfit for the 
cruise, was takenj on three days’ notice from 
the West Indies and sent to Greenland, with 
a supply of provisions inadequate for a crew 
which was unnecessarily large, and with boil- 
ersin such a condition that they had to be 
patched on the way. Commander Wildes 
says it was an ‘expedition of landsmen sent 
upon a service Which required a knowledge of 
how to live either upon land or water, or upon 
the ice that it was sent without any 
careful consideration of the experiences of pre- 
vious expeditions; that, in fact, a 
‘great and important enterprise had been un- 
dertaken with insuflicent and scanty means.” 
The inqury may result in ahowing that the 
Secretary of the Navy and the head of the Sig- 
nal Service were not primarily responsible for 
all this, but the drift of all the testimony thus 
far has been directly against them, 


us Wet ll =. 


arcii¢ 


The rural pulpit of Connecticut is assuming 
an outspoken vigor against individual short 
comings which is having a stirring influence 
upop the congregations. A Hebron minister 
preached a tremendous sermon, a few weeks 
ago, on the general subject of ‘‘ Mormonism,” 
but really aimed at a prominent member of 
the Church who had been divorced from three 
wives and was at that moment sitting under 
the droppings of the sanctuary beside the 
fourth. To add to the embarrassment of the 
situation, wife number three was also present, 
and wus seated where she could fix a stony 
her former husband and see him 
“rebuke.” He was so in 
censed by the sermon that be brought suit 
against the minister for defamation of cha 
racter, placing the damages at $5,000. He 
called a meeting of the church and denounced 
his pastor as a liar and a hypocrite, but the 
sentiment of the church and the community 
ran so strongly against him that he sold his 


eye upon 


wiithe under the 


house and land, abandoned his suit for dam- 
ages, and left the town. Emboldened by this 
success, the pastor of another church in the 
same town, who had long suffered from the 
somnolent propensities of his congregation, 
denounced them roundly as ‘* blockheads,” 
and said they had no more expression in their 
faces while in church than so many wooden 
images. He bas also had a great success, for 
there is an amount of animation in his church 
now which is far greater than he had expected 
or desired 


The Chippewa Indians threaten to make 
war upon the United States, and have pre- 
sented an ‘‘ultimatum.” The trouble is 
caused by the erection of dams at the head- 
waters of the Mississippi, which the Indians 
say will ruin their principal source of liveli- 
driving the whitefish from their 
A commission has 


hood—by 
usual spawning grounds. 
awarded them $15,000 as damages, but the 
Indians want $250,000 every six months, o1 
$500,000 a year, a sum representing a capital 
of $10,000,000—which looks as if the Indians 
had been studying up the Aladuma case and 
the Halifax fisheries award. They have, it is 
said, retained the services of a half breed law- 
yer, and threaten to pull down the dams if 
their demand is not complied with. Captain 
Blakeley, who was sent to treat with them, 
inquired of the Indians how much rice and 
hay they gathered annually—treating the 





white-fish question as irrelevant; but they re 
fused to go into this, and declared that they 
had ‘‘estimated their and that 
was enough, The case shows an interesting 
progress among the Chippewas in the power 
the white 


damages,”’ 


to grasp legal ideas, and to get 
man’s notions about property and ‘‘ claims.” 
A legal consultation among red men with 
their ‘‘counsel” over the probable loss of 
tribal income through the whitefish baving 
to change their spawning ground, 4nd the 
proper rule of damages to apply to such a 
case, shows that they have reached a stage 
of development beyond anything noticed 
among Indians since the days of the Six 
| Nations, 


The Supreme Court has rendered a salutary 
and wholesome insurance decision, which all 
who are fond ef indulging a taste for assault 
and battery should study with care. The 
the was to be void if the 
insured should die ‘‘in or in consequence 
of the violation of the laws.” The insured 
and his brother attacked one Berdell, and 
the assault seems have been a very un- 
fair one, for the brother held Berdell while 
the insured beat him on the head and face 
with a rawhide. In the course of the strug. 
gle which ensued Berdell drew a pistol, and, 
as so often happens in such cases, it ‘* went 
off,” the ball striking the insured in 
the head. He died afterward, and in 
the suit on policy it urged 
that under such circumstances the company 
was liable. Berdell, of course, swore that the 


policy in case 


to 


his was 


discharge of the pistol was accidental, and 
the theory of the lawyers seems to have been 
that this made the death merely the result of 
a deplorable accident, which might happen to 
any gentleman. The jury below and the 
court above, however, took a different view of 
the matter. 


The Nolls and Arnolds, neighbors in Clay 
County, Mo., had some trouble two or three 
days ago about a pathway through a field on 
Arnold’s farm. Noll liked to the 
pathway, and old Arnold objected, which 
finally made it necessary for Noll to 
shoot him dead. The affair would have 
ended here for the moment had not Noll per- 
young Arnold approaching with a 
double-barrelled shot-gun. This made it 
necessary to kill him too, which he did with a 
well-aimed shot. The gloom in Clay County 
over this sad event is, however, so deep that 
there is talk of lynching Noll, who now'lies in 


use 


ceived 


| jail, which shows that it is much more effec- 


tive than such gloom usually is. 





Mayor's Edson’s nominations for the 
police justices are not as bad as tbey might be, 
but they are pretty bad. There were, we believe, 
scores of men of high character and standing, 
members of the bar, available for the office, 
which in this city, as in any great city, can 
hardly be surpassed for importance. Instead 
of choosing any of them, he has taken two of 
the regular Tammany politicians, one a 
Fire Commissioner, and the other the Water 
Purveyorin the Department of Public Works, 
The testimonials which these men have re- 
ceived as to their fitness for the police justice- 
ship simply aftirm the goodness of their 
character. Nobody pretends that they have 
any special qualification, either moral or intel- 
lectual, fora judicial office. The sole reason for 
taking them out of the places they now fill, and 
for which their experience, if nothing else, fits 
them, is that Kelly wishesit. Se that the Mayor 
has inflicted damage on the city in three seve- 
ral ways—first, by making his nominations 
fora judicial office under the dictation of a cor- 
rupt demagogue ; secondly, by putting men 
in places for which they have neither natural 
nor acquired fitness, and thirdly, by taking 
men out of places of which they have had 

| experiemce, aud which they fill ina competent 
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manner. A mayor who had to face the public tremely bitter one. There are many candidates | that all these charges are fa that Mr. A: 
on his own responsibility would not venture to — in the field now, but the divisions are like ly to | nold’s leeturit 5 under 

do these things, if he were a man of any char- be mainly into ‘told and ‘* new” Democrats. | Redpath Lyceum Bureau tinthe ar 
acter at all, Mayor Edson does them becaus« The new Democrats are said to be favoring me 
he is able to shelter himself behind what is Henry B. Payne, of Cleveland, who is sus rvthing connected 

humorously called ‘‘the legislative branch” of | pected of being Mr. Tilden’s choi The | lectures. and their numbet , a 
the City Government—the Aldermen. Heecan |) old Democrats favor Durbin Ward. and some liseretion of Mr. An 1; tha 





always say, When he makes a bad nomination | of them, curiously enough, favor Pendleton’s Numbers” and that on ‘‘S 
that itis the best he can get the Aldermen to | re-election, alth ih his ivil service reform rf ature were finished and ' reo M 
accept. cord is directly antagonistic to their theories of | Arnold left) Et 
re government, Oneof these old Democrats savs Emerson Was 
an ly ry nian S abemset > » w 
The public indignation over the matter has pease " — apesienag 1 “ . "s i a _ 
been undoubtedly moderated by the prevailing <] ot oe vey pe stand oo es " mee wena, i OT : . 
general expectation that he would do tne ; . sai sia ws ei od tas r ce cratic | the Intort . 
something far worse, by filling one of th a a z - - — bs — vei ‘ By ¥ sree. quae 
vacancies with the notorious Croker, com en . ag A - Pigs ee a wae 7 — ane tal charge are said \ 
monly called “Dick” Croker, now « Coro , : Ks nae : : ; Re a _ : ip - ‘s | = ant, mor 
ner, one of the most disreputable of the Tam. | 5 SO" pemocks ones c y | Seen Cane Bee 
many “heelers,” who was tried for anelection | °° “CCUTME & description as ¢ een ai bat ; 
murder in 1874, but escaped through an equal Ee ore Sere ceed. one 8 eu 
division of the jury. This plan of putting _ sence # : 
a good face on something outrageous by Wis sefuasd af the Lead Mess a iD ' oe : 
threatening beforehand something much tae Se ai 7 ne v canon " si 
more Outrageous, is generally very successful, poate te be & event tletel ss : renee te. ; 4 : 
and in city politics may fairly be consid Oe in G se a - iach ca an 4 se : 
ered invaluable,and we advise Mayor Edson to iain in a F 4 st mer Pie “A i al bi ’ rag 
stick to it. It must be said, in excuse for him, tililinss: tid Game yea . #e alia me - ™ a : 
however,that Croker was strongly urgedupon | i <a . ae , egy 7 P 5 — ; es 
him by many reputable citizens. Among | io. op a hall ‘On ae ie. eae af " es bes . ss 
Croker’s backers, in fact, toouramazement, |... op 20 ep a ee : 
as well as that of the community generally, we : a 5 gen 4 co pe as ay aaa li : 
have no doubt, appears Mr. Abram 8. Hewitt. Bar f aed cies “ penne tie Nh soap §. asia 
A letter of his to the Mayor, written last year, on ied aaeuiaiel as te 2 c ; vo . aa ea : - | : \ 
which he has confirmed this year, has been |), .)), “rigs an me oo aol ‘te oot Ms Pan : 
published, recommending Croker (for a police | yon 4 cton is dani all a : SPO: HAE sa . 
justiceship, mainly, if not wholly, on the say sal anh . s is + : wie oe. , 
ground that he (Croker) did not commit a mur cM a a la ac 5 avin . si 
der in 1874, but did ‘‘confront a band of ruf - & ties. cnt the des ‘ we > : ; : 
fians” at the polls. But then it is very odd ia te mae , ned 0 i 3 " ; 
that ‘coolness and courage and love of jus- | youn a failure. so that refusing him a ee 
tice” displayed in a street fight) should | yy. noon a ci os a spe R : 
lead Mr. Hewitt to suppose that a man of ciel Alen ict Oa A une aaeiy ' 
Croker’s antecedents would fill a judicial office sili: Misia tesla sia ae hee : ; 
‘to the satisfaction of the public.” ; ; Se ea 
seat , . : Snow ged X} ‘ tof 
The moral influence of the special Grand Phe ” " cage apias ~ S TrrOutor rationality. Burely. on ant ; 
Jury, which has not yet really begun its work, the author, we belies P the curious: rigma ¢ distributing } = sie ee 
was felt again last week, when Judge Cowing role, 2s the shape of riticism of Matthew f a murderer who « 
carried consternation among the liquor dealers | S™?0! +s views Of American society, Which | __.co reverence than that of & murderer wi 
by announcing that he was tired of pumshing | ™ pul Hshed a year ago, and to whom M1 = echamned of hes work 
violators of the excise laws with light fines, reaping bisan object of sy ul and national 
and that hereafter he should impose such pen. G@!S!!S It allow him sor Ss ago t 
alties as would secure the enforcement of the | PUblish another ver . Mi The German Crow 
laws. He began at once by sentencing several Arnold, which charged him with having | Spait N , i 
offenders to from 30 to 60 days’ imprisonment, ™ de an engagement with Mr. D’Ovly Cart it is re I RR ils ar 
“Billy” McGlory’s case was called, but was) ™ her than w y S of this Sily i g arral ( Him 
postponed on request of his counsel, who said  COUntrY; witl having { ved bis manager | sulted in Madrid and elsewhere by the Sy 
he desired to prove through the testimony of a (Mr. Carte’s) ad s to the s his | ish Republicans, or ¢ 1 ft upan 
could not prove it then, because the ex lectures ; with having cot to this untry f some kind, so as to show that the Spaniard 
scientific expert, that the liquors which *‘Bills siinply to make money by exhibiting himself, | can be as ill behaved as the French, and that 
has been selling are not intoxicating, but he and wit it having! ie any proper prepara the cordial feeling between Germany and 
pert was out of town. This testimony will ! tion of what he is g to say nting that | Spain is reality ly a court affair Pha 
awaited with interest. How the quality of li. the lecture on ‘-Numbers” was written on the | are not unlikely to succeed in bringing about 


quors which have been consumed, can be test Way I 
robal ly much more } hlegmati 


ed weeks after they have disappeared, is som: to write & new Introduction f s lecture on | will take it | 

thing of a mystery, but the court will probably Scie ind Literature” sit lis arrival, and | cally than Alfonso took his insults in Paris 

be asked to take ‘‘Billy’s’’ word for it that the Was now Work » lectur f Emersot The worst feature in the affair now probably 

liquors he has on hand are of the same brands The object of this sloppy malignity was, of | is the continued cultivation by the French of 

as those which he has been selling. course, to present Mr. Arnold tothe American | small spitefulness toward the Germans as a 
put s lig fat y adventure mode of expressing national hostility. German 


exhibiting his contempt for his audiences by | are again exposed to insult or violence in the 
The Democratic contest over the United offering them hastily and carelessly produced | streets, and have to be very unobtrusive to 
States Senatorship in Ohio is likely tobe an ex. | wares. It now appears, as a matter of fact, ' escape unpleasantness. 
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TRADE-UNION MORALITY. 


Tue experience of the working of the Trade 
Unions through which the Evening Post is 
just now passing has considerable public in- 
terest, because it’ furnishes, we fear, a strik 


ing illustration of the thoroughly anti-sucial 


principles on which many of 


red. A 


enabling 


these organiza 


tions are mana fauinst trade unions as 


of to measure its 
strength fairly with capit il, and protect itself 


means labor 
against capital in case of difference of opinion 
either about wage 
the last to 
that to talk 


. or methods, we should be 
say a word. 

of the free agent in 
his negotiations with the capitalist, unless he 


We have always held 
laborer as a 
had a labor organization at 


In 


his back, was a 


mockery ill contests 


between labor and 


capital the capitalist can bide his time; the 
laborer, unless in combination with other 
laborers, cannot do so. So that we consider 
the existence of well-managed trade unions 
as really a good sign of the times, as regards 
the future of the working classes. But in 
saying all this we assume that the manage 
mentof them will be sober, rational, and 


business-like, that is, will respect the rules of 
morality which constitute the social 
a civilized 


bond in 
In other 
words, we assume that the conscience of the best 
members 


industrial community. 


of the Union will be the conscience 
of the Union itself,and that the members will not 
cause or permit to be done, by the organiza 
tion, things which they, as individuals, would 
shrink from, or be ashamed of, and which, if 
done by men in general in the ordinary trans 
actions of life, would reduce 


us to. barbar 


ism. 
Now, as an illustration of our meaning, let 
tell 
Trade Union during 


us the story of our own dealings with a 
the week, and we 
commend it to the attention of every body, in 
whatever walk of life, who is interested in 
the solution of what 1s called the labor prob- 
lem. Evening Post 
a picked body of 
in 
twenty years; 


past 


The compositors of the 
have been for many years 


men. Some of them have been its em- 


ployment more than one or 
two retired lately who bad served it for a still 
lonzer period. When the Nation was consol- 
idated with it, it carried to it some composi 


tors who were not only picked men, but who 


would stand high in any body of carefully 
picked men. The whole company was one 
with whom, in short, it was a pleasure to 


deal, owing to the skill, intelligence, fide lity, 
of and there 
was every reason for believing that they were 
Within a 


and self-respect its members, 


well satisfied with their position. 


few 


weeks they asked for an advance of 
wages. The managers ot the paper denied 
that this demand was, in the present state 
of the market, justifiable. The discussion 


which followed was everything that could be 

It was both friendly and temperate 
and was conducted, on behalf of the 
compositors 


desired. 
in tone, 
, by acommittee who would be a 
eredit to any deliberative body. When, final- 
ly, the point of difference of 
opinion was reached, the controve rsy was 


irreconcilable 


brought to an end with expressions of mutual 


respect and good will. A strike, the composi- 


tors said, would take place, but the managers 
of the paper would have seasonable notice of 


| 
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it, and it would be simply a friendly trial of 
strength. 

At this point, the strikers apparently lost 
the control of the conflict and it passed into 
the hands of the Union. 
followed. The compositors did not give the 
employers the notice which they had prom 
ised, and which every honorable man, staad 
ing by himself, feels bound to 
act of his which will disappoint the reasona 


Now, observe what 


give of apy 


ble expectations of a fellow-man, or is likely 


to cause him loss or trouble, and which 
every employer, who is not utterly heartless 
and unscrupulous, feels bound to give to any 
one who has served him long, and has been 
On the contrary, 
they came to the office on Friday morning 


as usual, apparently prepared to do the work 


guilty of no misconduct, 


of the day. At half-past eight, when but 
four hours remained for the printing of 
the paper, they marched out of the com 
posing-room without a word of warning— 
the best of them, as well as the worst. 
This hour was, of course, chosen in the ex 


pectation. that the proprietors would be so 
much shaken by the prospect of having to 
suspend publication for that day that they 
would at surrender without furtber 
struggle. of the operations 
was now in the hands of the chief of the 
Union—a lawyer, we believe, and not a 
printer at all—and his first trick bad failed. 
The vst had 
and variety of labor-champions ap- 
peared on the scene as the agents of the 
Union. The Fvrening Post advertised for 
fresh hands, and a number appeared on Sat- 
urday and were employed. 


once 
The conduct 


Evening strikers vanished, 


a new 


But, along with 
them, these agents of the Union worked their 
way in, on false pretences, and proceeded not 
only to discourage or seduce the new comers, 
but to intimidate them by threats of violence 
when they left the building in the evening. 
They, moreover, wasted the morning hour by 
sham composition, by ‘pi” of the 
type, and creating disorder in the office. 
Some of them had to be expelled ; others went 
of their own accord, but not before they had 
accomplished their object by seriously hinder- 
ing the work of producing the payer 

On Monday the same tactics on a 
scale were 


making 


greater 
Knowing that there 
would probably be a large number of bona. fide 


resorted to. 


applications for employment in answer to our 
advertisements, a band of Unionists appeared 
at an early hour and literally lied their way 
into the composing-room. They were asked 
many questions by way of testing their good 
faith, and every answer was an unblusbing 
falsehood. By taking possession of the cases 
and making a display of sham diligence, they 
caused other applicants to be sent away. = In 
ad 
vanced, on receiving a signal from a co: fed- 


two hours, when the morning was well 


erate who had likewise lied his way in, four- 
teen of them pocketed, or, strictly speaking, 
stole their composing-sticks and left the office, 
feeling sure, doubtless, that their fraud had 
made the issue of the paper that day im- 
possible. In the meantime, a picket stationed 
on the sidewalk passed the day intimidating or 
trying to cajole all persons whom they saw 
approaching the office in search of employ- 
ment, thus calling for constant watchfulness 





on the part of the police. We have no space 
for the repulsive task of describing the other 
devices by which they have sought to bring 
Evening Post to terms. Suffice it to say 
that they were those with which the burglar 
or sneak-thief pursues his calling, In other 
words, the friendly trial of strength in the 
market with respectable, intelligent, and self 
respecting men, which we were promised, had 
resolved itself into a series of tricks usually 
resorted to only by criminals, and for the 
perpetration of men was 
chosen by this highly skilled and unusually well 
educated trade, but little superior, apparently, 
to the roughs who make the strikes of long- 


the 


which a class of 


shoremen or hod-cariers often so dangerous 
to public peace. 

We have been assured that the decent men 
who left the service of the Evening Post 
are not responsible for these things, and are 
of them. Asbamed of them 
they may well be, but responsible for them 
they certainly are. 


asbamed 


Any one who voluntarily 
surrenders his liberty to a man or organization, 
and permits such man or organization to con- 
trol his conduct in the ordinary business of 
life, is answerable, in the forum of morals, at 
all events, for the use his master makes of his 


power. The disgrace of it and guilt of it are 
his, as well as the master’s. No majority 
vote can save him, or whitewash him. 


And workingmen may rest assured that as 
long as the methods of Trade Unions are 
criminal and anti-social they will not perma- 
nently or considerably improve their condi- 
tion. These methods may now and then ex- 
tort a temporary and small rise in wages, but 
more than this they cannot do. They cannot 
raise the laborer in thesocial scale. There is, 
in this world, no future for either force or 
fraud. If they had nothing else to fight 
against, they would be foiled by the social in- 
stinct of the race, which, in the longrun and 
on the whole, reserves the good things of this 
life for those who tell the truth, respeci their 
contracts, and do as they would be done by. 


PARTY PROSPECTS FOR 1884. 


great change of 
next six months the two 
great parties of the country will enter upon 
the next presidential contest with very evenly 
balanced chances of success. The elections 
of this year, as we have had occasion to say, 
resulted in giving neither party any decided 
advantage for next year. This fact is made 
clearly apparent by an examination of the 
States in reference to their votes in the Elec 
toral College. Under the new apportion- 
ment there will be 401 electoral votes in 1884, 
against 369 in 1880, and 201 will be necessary 
for an election. If the States were to vote 
next year as they did in 1880 the Republican 
candidate 


is a 
during the 


Untess there 
sort 


some 


would receive 228 votes and the 
Democratic 173, But it is extremely doubt- 
ful if they will vote in that way. The total 
of 228 includes the votes of New York, In- 
diana Connecticut, all of which have 
the Democrats since 1880, 
and all of which are doub'ful States in every 
election. 


and 
been carried by 
Indiana is more likely to go Demo- 
cratic in a presidential election than Repub- 
lican, and New York as likely to go 


is 
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one way as the other. Taking out the 57 | which important public questions would be OU courts 
electoral votes of these three States, the discussed in a sane way It would not need different = 
“sure” Republican States remaining have an | to be acampaign of money Phe recent ele inquiry to t 


aggregate of 171 votes. The Democrats, on | tion demonstrated that money is of little real 
the other hand can reckon surely upon the | influence here. For the tirst time in many | laid dow: 
solid South with 153 votes, and upon New /| years no assessments were made, and only a the Court of Appes f Ss 


Jersey with nine, giving them as a starting | small fund, raised by voluntary contributions mb +. Kh. KK. Ny. 


force 162 votes. The division of ‘‘sure” | was expended. The old * workers” were very |! 
States will stand as follows sarcastic before election about the feeble cor 
Republwan. Democratic. tributions, and spoke contemptuously of th sort of 
“ates Votes 7 
se ste . » , 1 s liv +} 
Colorado . 3 Alabama ‘ 10 gilt-edged reformers,” who were unwiil f the 
inoia mo» sles an , ‘ , ; 
[linot “4 Arkansa } the oftice-holders should pay anvthing his 
Iowa 1 Bs) Delaware o . 
Kansas 9 Floriaa + | equally unwilling to pay anything them Supt ( 
Maine. 6 Georgia 1 . " Qs - —— ar : os , a ; ; 
Massachusetts. 14 Kentucky 13 | Selves. nee the election, NOMINEE of SRI | Oe -_— : 
Michizan Ms Lauisiana S h: l , ard TT} littciar hen ir Ter t 
2 ‘ - ias been heart The polittclans themselves lik 
Minnesota i Maryland S : : : 
Nepraska. ... 5 Mississippi ; 9 | have discovered that a good cause is a far mor if once raise a 
New Hampshire 4 Missouri 1th , , _ 
Ohio o3 Naw Jarent y | powerful intluence than a big campaign fund duty 
Oregon 3 North Carolina : | majority of ca 
Pennsylvania ‘nae South Carolina.. v9 | ° 
Rhode Istand Tennessee 12 ie stfu ( i ‘ 


4 
Vermont 4 Texas : 13 | - 4 
Wisconsin lt Virginia. 1 STOC KHOLDERS RIGHTS IN ( AP 


West Virginia. 6 
Total...... 162 | rURED” RAILROADS two 


Total 171 


This leaves the Republicans 30 votes short | Tuk New Hampshire Supreme Court 1 Company W 
of a majority and the Democrats 39 votes | cently decided a case (Pearson v. Concord | I They w 
short, with the following doubtful States to Railroad Company) of much interest to ra ‘ \ 
ight for: } road direetors and stockholders, and nowher iss 
California ». S| Nevada - | of more interest (in connection with — the " 
Connecticut ‘ 6 | New York tb te , ft r 
Indiana. 15 } pending Elevated Railroad litigat than it 
Potal 63 | this city. The facts of the case, stated very It wa 
The important part which New York's 36 | priefly. were that the directors of two. rail lowe 
votes will play in the problem is brought out | roads connecting with the Concord Railroad | ! 8 ROM 


clearly by this showing. With New York | Company purchased a majority of the stock | ' 
the Republicans can elect their candidate and | of the latter. and made themselves directors \ 
have six votes to spare. Without New | of it, for the purpose of making contracts rd road was 
York they must carry Indiana, Connecticut, | with the Concord company more tavorable to 





California and Nevada or be defeated. The their companies he eXISTII contr 

Democrats can win by carrying New York | They shed. this ’ 1) — l 
and Nevada, or New York and any one of | pot e tua id i snsae } . \ 

the other doubtful States; but all the doubt an instance of What was no «dk , a " 


ful States except New York combined would among railroad men as a fsir and lawt est rates t 
leave them seven votes short of a majority. | capture of the Concord road by roads whieh lt row 
Indiana and California are more likely to go | needed it as an outlet. for t business | t selves 
Democratic than Republican, while Connecti of their own roads Howevet! : was 

cut and Nevada are more likely to go Ri effected in a very obvious way throug! thes 

publican than Democratic. The chief object | the purchase of weeal themsend dhavee 

of both parties will therefore be to carry Concord stock. at a price far in excess of. its 

New York, as the candidate who loses | market valu By this means tl tors of | Were legally and 1 = yzed, 7 
it will stand extremely small chance of | the connecting roads i conti ; ( therefor 1 


election. then made themsel] s directors { ( rd t sl n 7 
There are many obvious advantages in hav road, and made with themselves verv fav 
ing this State as the deciding factor in a ble terms as to throug siness \ st . affairs of Cor l iw 


Presidential election. Its voters are more | holder of the Concord company. w had not vs ha 
intelligent and fearless in their independence | sold out his interest. and who was not s 

than those of any other State, and can be fied with this operation. brought a suit Phe captu 
trusted more implicitly to decide a national con equity against all the corpor s i parties | purchase of 1 majority 
test on its merits than those of any other. | con ned to bave thes tracts ired. the purpos f 
Neither party, as we have repeatedly pointed = null and void The cour f or - ys othe purchasers hav 
out, can hope to carry New York unless it now decided that s must nd.t <nown in ot r parts 


has a candidate and represents principles than this, has applied remedy w f New Hampshit Phe pr i 

which will command the support of the inde t novel in pr is Wal portant netimes made cheaper by de f 

pendent voters. The knowledge of this fact in its relation to 1 prot { minority movement lead up to the purchase | 
will have an important influence upon the | stockholders of ** captured ” roads ed. the New Hampsh ise pres hivat 
deliberations of both national conventions, r} idges he rst. as has s {ter el manv railroad men would regard as rather an 


and make them more careful in their wo:k held before. that the directors were trustees or untiquated and expensive form of ¢ 
than they would otherwise be. Mahone’s wents for the whole } f the ¢ rd Going into the market to buy up stock fore 


overthrow bas had one good effect, at least, stockholders; then. that as such they ; itup, when the very object of capture 

in removing all possibility of a contset in any wholly incapacitated ft making contracts | gain the control with the least possibl 
Southern State next year Nobody wants to with themselves ; that made 1 lifferenet penditure If the road can | first em 
see another Presidential election end in that) whether such centracts w iir or unfair barrassed by legal proceedings, causing a de 


way; and few of us careto see a “‘money fraudulent or? bet ial to the corp pression in the stock, 11 
! the control for less than it is worth, and, by 


will be poss ble to cet 
campaign” in Indiana mad 
ayain. in which their duty to « rs and theirinterest | afterwards calling the lawyers off, to restoré 

With New York as the battle-ground there had a tendency 1 nflict. thev were abso to its original value the property thus a 


would be a chance for a rational campaign in ~ lutely debarred and incapacitated from acting guired, the purchaser thus enjoying the whi 
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benetit’ of 
i in the 
him 


the purchase, instead of the seller, 
New Hampshire way, by putting 
self by means of his fraud into a position 


in which he can perpetrate as many more as 


he likes, through contracts with bimself,. 
But not, it appears, with entire impunity. 
There is a redress forthe defrauded stock- 


holder, even against capture by such means. 
The New Hampshire case shows the only way 
which he be efticiently protected. 
\ny enquiry into the good faith of such trans- 
would it would 
inquiry into 


in can 


be interminable ; 
to 
the whole business of managing the roads— 
an inquiry for which courts of justice are ill 
fitted 


“actions 


amount in many Cases an 


It is tomect a difliculty very like this 
that in England a statute has been passed de 
interested 


claring that no person in any con- 


tract with a corporation shall be capable of 


being a director in it; in all such cases, the 
oflice, by virtue of the statute, becomes va- 
cant. The New Hampshire case, and the 


iumerous authorities on which it rests, show 
that, without any statute at all, our courts 
have it still in their power to protect the 
rights of stockholders in captured, ‘‘merged,” 
or *‘ gobbled” roads. 


THE “INVASION OF ULSTER,” 


DuBLIN, November 3, 1885, 


WuEN, on the suppression of the Land League 


two years ago, there was stone-throwing in 


Dublin, and the streets were cleared by 
lice and 


the po- 
military in a rather summary fash- 
ion, with little regard to the liberty and con- 


venience of citizens, a cynical member of 
the Irish Parliamentary party remarked to 
me that he supposed the Government now 


thought it was their turn to break the law. 
So it is perhaps at present with the Orange- 


men, The Land League, for many years, and 


of late the National League, having car- 
ried all before them in the South and Cen- 
tre of Lreland, the Orangemen may consider 


it is only fair they should have their turn, Sir 
Stafford Northcote’s visit led them to take 


heart of grace, as a schoolboy does when he is 
visited by rich relation. Then came a host 


of letters and pronouncements against the con- 


a 


tinued “invasion of Ulster,” issued by gentle- 
men of position and standing inthe North. Lord 
Rossmore declares that but for his exertionsa Na 
tionalist meeting at Rosslea ‘‘ would have been 
carried at arun, in spite of the presence of the 
military and police, and the consequence would 


have been simply frightful.” He asks “ how 
long the Government will allow this terrible 
state of things to continue.” He calls upon 


Englishmen ‘to put a stop to a state of affairs 
which is a scandal to a civilized country,” and 
says, ‘‘ have now cleared my own conscience 
in the matter, and the onus of what is certain to 
occur—unless immediate steps be taken to ob- 
must fall upon the shoulders of those 
who are responsible for the peace of the coun- 
try.” Mr. Cavendish Butler, a Deputy Lieu- 
tenant and Magistrate, asks : 


viate it 


“Why are our loyal Protestants to be insulted 
by the authorities allowing them [National 
League meetings] to be held in the county of 
Fermanagh ¢ The Protestant Orangemen of the 
North have proved themselves to be a long-suf- 
fering people; but there is a limit to all things, 


and it will be well if our present rulers take 
warning in time, and by a wise and determined 
interposition of authority, put astop to gather- 
ings that can only end in strife and possible 
bloodshed.” 


| 
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Mr. Murray Kerr, Lord Crichton, and others 
follow suit, crowding the columns of the Daily 
Express, the great organ of Irish landlordism 
and Irish Protestantism, and those of other 
Protestant papers through Ireland. The Ev- 
press, commenting upon an Orange manifesto, 
writes : 

‘*Let them call it a threat if they choose. 
There it is to be read and pondered. It is no 
time to — about words. The meaning is 
clear, and the men to whom it is addressed do 
not shrink from the avowal of their fixed deter- 
mination. They ooey tell the disturbers of 
the peace who trade upon the credulity of the 
populace, and fill their pockets with the profits 
of a disreputable calling, that their patience is 
exhausted, and that they are determined to take 
effectual measures to put astop to every attempt 
to disseminate pernicious doctrines in their 
midst, and to bring confusion, turmoil, and 
crime into their peaceful, industrious, and law- 
abiding province. . . . It is for the Govern- 
ment to say whether they will allow the North 
to drift rapidly into civil war, as it seems likely 
to do if the disturbers of its peace, the emissaries 
of the National League, be allowed to pursue 
their reckless course.” 

This attitude has been approved by the Re- 
corder of Dublin, one of our judges who might 
any day be called upon to hold the scales of jus- 
tice in a cause arising from a dispute between 
Orange and Green. In the Protestant Synod he 
spoke with approval of ‘‘the stalworth young 
men of the North of Ireland who recently at- 
tempted to resist the invasion of Ulster in Mon- 
aghan and elsewhere.” 

The meaning of all this is that no more meet- 
ings of the National League are to be permitted 
in Ulster. If the Government will not proclaim 
and disperse them, the Orangemen will Ac- 
cordingly, when a meeting is announced, procla- 
mations are issued, and the telegrams of Orange 
leaders arranging for the concentration at the 
same place of bodies of their followers read like 
the despatches between chiefs of army corps in 
war time. A National League meeting was ar- 
ranged the other day at Garrison, a purely 
Catholic district, whereupon a placard appears 
addressed to “the Loyalists of Fermanagh,” 
headed ‘165S88-90"—the dates between which 
Ireland was reconquered by William III. and 
the Catholics practically enslaved for a century: 

‘The place selected for the preaching of their 
seditious doctrines is Garrison, one of the most 
out-of-the-way places in your county. Assem- 
ble in your thousands, and show these teachers 
of murder, assassination, and outrage that no 
distance will prevent your personally protesting 
against such a policy. . . . Let your ac- 
tions at Garrison be placed on the same roll of 
fame as those of your forefathers at Bundrouse 
and Belleek [where the Catholics were defeated 
in the war of 1688—10.]” 

This Garrison meeting was wisely abandoned 
by the Catholics of the district. 

‘““A leading Orangeman of Fermanagh” re- 
grets that a meeting at which he and his adhe- 
rents appeared was permitted to proceed : 

“‘Several of our men were seen to steal down 
and sound the river between them and the Na- 
tionalists with their sticks. On the return we 
passed within a quarter of a mile and in full 
view of the rebels. Several men rushed back to 
me and begged leave to charge them, disperse 
the meeting, and seize the arch and platform 
, . The one all-absorbing and overmaster- 
ing idea was to disperse the Nationalist meeting. 
Nothing else seemed worthy of a thought. The 
one regret is that it was not done.” 

Some months ago it was arranged that the 
Lord Mayor of Dublin (Mr. Dawson)—a by no 
means violent Nationalist, who bas uniformly 
opened his banquets with the Queen’s health to 
the tune of ‘‘God save the Queen”—should last 
Thursday deliver a lecture on the ‘‘ Irish Fran- 
chise” in Londonderry. The Town Hall had 
been granted for the occasion by the Corpora- 
tion. Under the influence of the prevailing ex- 
citement, an opposition gathering of Orangemen 





led by Lord Ernest Hamilton, son of the Duke of 
Abercorn, late Lord Lieutenant of [reland, met 


the same day upon the walls of London- 
derry. The corporation was hastily sum- 
moned, the resolution to grant the Town 


Hall rescinded, and the building thereupon oc- 
cupied by an armed body with banners flying, 
sworn at any cost to ‘prevent the National 
League entering the North through the gates of 
Derry.” Mr. Dawson, had accordingly, to de 
liver his lecture in a society room, There was 
considerable rioting, and several persons were 
wounded. 

The “invasion” theory a strange 
There are nine Catholics to every ten Protes- 
tants, in Ulster. The Protestant majority is 
centred in four counties—Antrim, Armagh, 
Down, and Londonderry—where they are as two 
toone. In the other five Ulster counties the Cath- 
olics are more than two to one. In the remain 
ing twenty-three counties of Ireland together 
they are thirty to one. Whenever a National 
League demonstration has been held it bas been 
composed of the inhabitants of the district. The 
“invasion” has consisted of two or three Par 
nellite M. P.’s from Dublin or across from Lon 
don. To summon opposition meetings at the 
same place and hour, to bring together such in- 
flammable materials, is strange conduct on the 
part of men who rave about civil and religious 
liberty—many of them deputy-lieutenants and 
magistrates who profess a reverence for law and 
order, and a desire to preserve the peace. Their 
language is certainly more inflammatory and 


1s one, 


| seditious than much which has within the past 


year sent men to pick oakum and empty slop 
cans, in prison dress, in company with pick- 
pockets. It would, however, be too much to ex 
pect the Irish Government to mete out the same 
justice or injustice to both parties. The Lord- 
Lieutenant and judges, the county inspectors 
and crown officials, have prebably often dined 
at the same table as these Orange leaders ; they 
attend the same churches, and read the same 
newspapers ; while no treatment of the Na 
tionalists—down to hanging and quartering 
without judge or jury—would meet with aught 
but approval in the daily atmosphere which 
they breathe, ‘at least in Ireland,’ the tone of 
which influences all but the strongest minds, and 
which has the power of making our lives plea- 
sant, or the contrary. It may be said for the 
Government that it is more difflcult to oppose 
men pursuing unjust courses under loyal and 
constitutional banners and watchwords, than to 
sustain those who seek constitutional changes 
too often in an unwise and refractory man- 
ner. The Orangemen are striving to uphold an old 
system of hateful ascendancy and injustice, un 
der the guise of legality, while the Nationalists 
are seeking common rights and common oppor- 
tunities for advancement. But none more than 
the Nationalists themselves help to confuse the 
issue. Too often do they give occasion for the 
charge of the Express that they are “ foul- 
mouthed spouters.” What did a National M. 
P. mean when he said the other day, at a Na- 
tional gathering in the North, that such meet- 
ings were “the beginning of the reconquest of 
the North by the Irish people and by Irish prin- 
ciples”?—or another, who is reported to have 
declared that ‘‘ when Home Rule for Ireland was 
earried they [the Orangemen of the Nortb] 
would submit asa lot of slaves”! Perhaps the 
speaker no more really intends the subjection of 
Orangemen than the Orangemen who cheer for 
‘* Bundrouse and Belleek ” 
ment of the Penal laws, 

It is difficult to withhold a certain admiration 
for the pluckiness of the Orangemen. If the 
Nationalists had their determination and spirit 


intend the re-enact- 
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they would long ago have won all they claim. 
We can never forget how, some years ago, & 
speaker at an Orange meeting ostentatiously 
tore in pieces an obnoxious Act of Parliament 
gainst party processions, how the Act after 


that remained a dead letter and was shortly re- 
pealed, 1 the if ap 
pointed to a lucrative post under Government. 
Much of this Ireland is di 
fact that, since the arrangement of INO, | 


i parties have been obliged to seek their 


an gentleman himss was 


| 


dissension in le ti 


bot 


strongest allies in external force, opinion, or 
prejudice, and that they are never forced 
together in that personal consultation from 
which arise toleration, concession, and mutual 
respect. Where is now the Protestant spirit in 
[reland which caused the Protestant Volunteers 
at Dungannon, in Ulster, in 1752, to declare, 


at as men and as Irishmen, as Christians and 


‘tl 
as Protestants, we rejoice in the relaxation of 
the Penal laws,” or which led the Irish Protes- 
tant Parliament ten years later to enfrancbise 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen? The present 
state of things is disheartening. There is, how 
ever, encouragement in the entire abandonment 
of late, by the Orangemen, of any profession of 
pposition to or hatred of the religious tenets of 


Only those who recollect their 
former spirit in this the 
Further progress in toleration is cer 


their opponents. 
respect can measure 
adv mce, 
tain 
The abuse so freely exchanged between Na 
tionalists and Orangemen is a matter of passing 


I Irish Na 


moment, and will soon be forgotten. 
and 


tionalists must by their language 
policy that the best of their adherents represent 
the public opinion of Treland, when they declare 
Rule to be based upon a 
beneficial to Protes 
land and 


strenzthen 


show 


their desire for Home 
conviction that it would be 
Catholic al 
tenant that it 

than weaken the Empire. 


t 


1 


ike, ) owner 


and 
and 


tant 
) 


nul rather 


Db. b. 
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OF respon lenee. 


THE SENIOR SOCIETIES AT YALE. 
To THE EpItTor OF THE NATION: 
sin: The “Senior Society” evil at Yale may 
not be a question of general interest. but it is a 


question of vital interest to every lover of Yale, 
which a of the 
readers of the Nation, I ask for there- 
, asa graduate, to supplement and reinforce 
ay 


n category are great many 


space, 
fore 
a recent undergraduate’s communication \- 
pearing in your columns, 

hat the Senior Society system, as at preset! 
} 


existing at Yale, is an evil, is scarcely denied by 
auy one. Even those who have become mem 
bers have often said as much in the time inter 


The 








ve gy between their election and initiation 
specific evils mentioned by your correspovdent 
are well authenticated, and thev are of such a 
nature as te threaten the future usefulness and 
retard the growth of this great llege. Many 
graduates will testify that Yale is nstantly 
deprived of donations from this cause alo) 
One case within the writer’s personal know 
edge is that of a comparatively recent graduate 
who, in making his will, gave bis property t 
Amherst, rather than give it to Y: with this 
system in existence in the latter colleg: 

If, in a class of 180, the ‘tions of 1 ar 
thus more or less es d from their Alma 





Mater, it is obvious that u 
the thirty Senior Society;men have more wealth 
than, perhaps, by the training of the 
they are likely to have, (and even then, 


nless in future 


years 


ut wieties 


MLLICSS 
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iene 


they are very benev Y 
Notes. 


t 


In Vain 


of the college are likely 
to-day that Yale cr 





lt 











and dormitories ‘ Perhaps it is because n MEAD & ( = 
society graduates won't, and society graduates gyn. y 
can?t, foot the bills. f.J kK tt 
It may be said that the above is evidence of a s 7 . 
mean and sour spirit. Ethically that may b poet, J ( 
so, but it is believed that it is only im this way hitl 
that those in authority can be driven to a sens Georn: ; a 
of the necessity of some reform which shai Snead t 
again reunite the scattered graduates of Yale gaye 
into a band of men, full of college patriot ten \ 
devotion and enthusiasm. What wonder that th 
the proverbial enthusiasm of the Yale unde . < 
gradua te becomes converted into the 11it and . 
ence of the Yale graduate, when, 1 the t I - 
of elections in senor year, the class Is divi te 
into two factions, of which the non-soclety i ‘ 
like the Butler party in Massachusetts, at uid OM 
to represent the scum and leavings (with hel uf rv ; 
and there an exception Nor is bis ent! \ : , 
for the college increased when, his retul Be: We \\ 
class reunions, he feels a certaim som ; - 
the air that tells him be is out of plu it P : 
Senlor Society graduate returns ima , 
again to the college, and at the stated ty % ‘ 
reunlons (such for lustance as the {winter , 
bum”) meets and fraternizes with «lis ished as 
society graduates and professors, and drinks 
the greatness of Yale, while the nons \ 2 % 
vraduate, if he returns once, declares that) he ‘ =— 
never will again He feels out of place 1 
glad to get away from his old coilege haut : 
fhe above is doubtless an extreme cas t 
it represents in excess a_ feeling that exist 
ina less degree in a majority of Yale non-s tN A 
graduates, ? 
As suggested by your correspondent, the Ya \ 
Alumni can do much to reform t ey s ” 
can the Faculty and the Corporation i M 
seems to me that whatever is done, tl \ ' M 
tive should come from the societies ~ ; 
and I doabt not that many of tl ul ors > 
these societies are ready t all t A ut 
bring about a chunge in tl existing state \ . 
affairs. It does not seem best practicat 
abolish these societies, Secret s ties of s : 2 
New \ 
sort are a necessary and perhaps a i 
feature of our Americar Hege hfe l t : . 
societies Increase their si at tt sau , ™ 
that_they increase the si . r t : 
. 5 N 
Let them elect th members Re s 
< cS ~ 
good fellowship, and so f Ss, at i ; Ae 
mongrel] ctions embracing ly " 
Wealtbiest man, the most religious 8 t 
best athlete, the best scholar, t st populs I 
man in the class, & AN Let t iw i 
With their senseless mum n S ar 
secrecy, even if thev have to ¢g <W : 
without a “Bones” } t S ‘ : ( 
torest without a ‘Skulls hK pin fast . ; 
to their pightgow ns ven if ¥ sh ~ w 
PP nsulting ladies W Speak 
then s ties l v ow 3 
that the eves of st] ess 5 ; 7 ’ 
would 1 have suffered by t : ; - I 
phosis. Let tl try not t size tl ’ os prot 
superiority by word or t \ va t eae | tg ip 
arefulin this respect: at s the we Wi \ ' eh ; 
f these l < s} «}y sp } +) 4 - ; mr ; 
t see Ta es 4 Vv ‘ Weal Ma A j P nO R, ; 
them is discouraging. -s ps tl are al t! ¢ the : be 
Ssary as “passports int r st s ty versy istrated by extracts “saad 
Let these Iny new societies be less exclusiy sp ind other documents, that it is pe 
and less grasping re beral and fra I t f w the history f the aaa nf 
ternal. The societies themselves st we very satisfa We are sorry that M1 
and until ea i s “ shal gall Sn ite, with | Bancroft has di pp 1 even the few re ference 
re gret, the nservatisu f Yale. | which th first edition contained, In some 
GRADUATE, cases the reader is really in justice entitled to 








it bor at the end of Cbap. xv. 


p. 197) it is said that James Otis, in 1766, “en- 


example 


in Londen, a 
scheme for a general Parliament, in which every 


forced, in a pamphlet printed 
part of the British dominions should be equita- 
bly represented.” In the earlier editions this 
pamphlet 1s not attributed to James Otis, but to 
“the of London.” The 
memory perhaps may be weak 
to the 
this pamphlet to Otis. 


press reader — whose 
would be glad 
what is evidence which 


know assigps 


Thee mm placency of the editor and publi sher 
of the 


proceedings of the ‘ompilers of 
ious Encyclopedia’ in the reproduction of its 


in sanctioning the 
‘Schaff’s Relig- 


‘Real Encyclopiidie,’ 


articles, is not, judging from anarticle inthe The 
ologische Litteraturzeitung, relished by some, 
at least, of the ‘ Real Encyclopidie’s ’ 
tors. Prof. Harnack there denounces the Ameri- 
ean work as an offensive specimen of American 


collabora 


enterprise, saying that, in the cutting down and 
revision, the treatises bave Jost their essertial 
characteristics, and declares his unwill/ngness to 
subseribe to the statemeuts for which be is there 
made to appear as autbority, 

The Proceedings of the American Association 
for the the Mon- 
treal meeting in August, 1882, are distributed 


Advanvement of Science, at 
in two paper-covered parts of about 300 pages 
each. This bulkiness might have been consid 
erably reduced bv owitting abstracts as worth 
less as that on the “ Future of the Balloon’? (p, 
318), which does not contain a single idea. Mr, 
Horace C * Subterranean 
Map-making 
rably accurate plotting of the Wyandot Cave, a 
still better one of the Luray Cavern, and a par 


tial but trustworthy one of the Mammoth Cave, 


Hovey’s paper on 


’ (p. 345) is accompanied by a tole- 


A conspectus of Luther portraits is given in the 
December number of Cassell’s Magazine of Art. 


The Catalogue of Amherst College for 1385- 
1884 contains the names of thirty-one members 


of the Faculty, of whom seventeen are profes 


sors, four associate professors, and ten 
instructors. A noteworthy change has been 
the appointment by the trustees of Mr, 


William L. Fletcber, well known from his labors 
in connection with Poole’s Index, and late of the 
Watkinson Library of Hartford, as librarian to 
A smaller number of students ap- 
pear in this 
seniors, eighty-six juniors, eighty-tbree sopho 


the College. 
the catalogue year: eighty-one 
mores, and seventy-one freshmen—a total of 321. 
The course of ‘tion is substantially un- 
changed. Tre “administrative rules ” contain 
the kernel of the ‘* new system,” and state the 
conditions of grade which bave been adopted in 
the award of diplomas at graduation. There 
cent action of the Faculty in regard to the re- 


instru 


commendation of college graduates for the de- 
cree of Doctor of Philosophy, specifies a two 
years’ course of study in two subjects of science 
or literature, or one subject of each, under the 
direction and to the approval of the professors 
in the appropriate departments; likewise a satis- 
factory examination upon those subjects, and a 
thesis upon one of them, togetber with the cus- 
tomary diploma and tuition-fees. The holiday 
intermission is of three weeks’ duration, begin 
ning December IS 

Those who desire to know the characteristics 
of the German civil service wiil find much help 
in the recently published first part of Professor 
Mever’s ‘Lehrbuch Ver- 
waltungsrechtes.’ Ever since the appearance 
of this author's ‘Lehrbuch des deutschen Siaats- 
rechts’ he has been regarded as an authority of 


Georg des deutschen 


the tirst importance. Tbe portion just published 
deals with general theor.es, and with adminis- 


trative law in the individual states of Germany, 
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The part still to be completed will have to do 
with the administrative methods of the Empire. 
The author's point of view is purely objective. 
He insists upon an absolute exclusion of all poli- 
tical considerations from the methods of admin- 
istration. Attention is called to the fact that, 
ever since the time of Stein, political sympathies 
have had more or 
purely 


less weight in determining 
questions; but, in the 


author’s opivion, the time bas come to insisttkat 


administrative 


local affairs shall be administered with something 
like what Hegel called “the Godlike indifference 
of science.” We doubtif any thoughtful person 
can read this volume without an increasing con 
viction that, whateveristo be thought of Ger- 
man imperialism, in matters of administration 
Germany is far in advance of all other nations. 
The 
make the ‘ Publishers’ Trade List Annual,’ have 
just been bound together for the eleventh time, 
tor L883 (F. Leypoldt). This portion forms of 
course the great bulk of the indispensable vol 
ume bearing the above title ; but 200 pages are 
devoted to the Weekly Record of New Books, 
July 1882-5, and its index, and to the Educa” 
tional Catalogue, recourse to which will often 
be convenient and useful to the book purchaser 
The Record is studded with 
explanatory the books 
size, and cost are so scrupulously set down. 


combined publishers’ catalogues which 


as well as dealer. 


notes on whose form, 


—The biennial session of the Astronomische 
Gesellschaft was held this year on September 
14-16, in the Academy of Sciences, Vienna, 
German astronomy was represented by Auwersy 
Foerster, Vogel, and Schoenfeld. Wagner and 
Hasselberg were present from Russia, Prof. G. 
Forbes from England, Janssen and Loewy from 
Paris, Gyldén from Stockbolm, Thiele from Co- 
penhagen; and America was represented by 
Gould, of Cordova, and Pickering, of Cam- 
bridge. The President of the Gesellschafc, Doc- 
tor Auwers, reported upon the condition of the 
work upon the zoves of stars, showing that the 
observations at all the observatories in connec- 
tion therewith might be deemed completed, so 
that next year the printing of the official cata- 
logue might be entered upon. 
that the preparations for extending this great en- 
terprise as far into the soutbern heavens as the 
parallel 25° south of the equator—an object for 
several years in contemplation—had so far ad 
vanced that the scheme might now be considered 
as secured, Professor Brubns read a paper on the 
formulz of astronomical Gyldén 
referred to investigations he had made on the 
theory of the perturbations of the plauets, and 
to the labors at the Stockholm Observatory to- 
ward constructing tables of the planetary mo- 
tions in accordance with his theory. Professor 
Weiss presented the first sheets of his new 
edition of ‘The Wonders of the Heavens,’ by 
Littrow, and showed drawings of Jupiter and 
Saturn made witb the great twenty-seven-inch 
refracting telescope of the Vienna Observa- 
He also laid before the meeting photo- 


It also appeared 


refractions, 


tory. 
graphs of the solar corona taken in full day- 
light by Doctor Huggins, Doctor Elkinreported 
parallax determinations of southern stars exe- 
cuted by bimself and Gill at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Pickering called attention to photometric 
investigations completed at the observatory of 
Harvard College. Janssen discussed the 
servations of the solar eclipse of last May, ob- 
tained on the Caroline lslands. 
an account of observations at Berlin, which ap- 
peared to prove that the ground pillar of the 
observatory, on which investigations had bitber- 
to been conducted, bad for tbe last twenty-five 
years been subjected to angular movements 
which were convected with the eleven-year peri- 
od of solar spots. Doctor Gould reported quite 


ob- 


Foerster gave 








similar observations on the sea-coast. Oppolzer 
alluded to his determination of the length of the 
seconds pendulum at Vienna. Foli gave an ac- 
count of bis new researches on precession and 
nutation. Steinheil, of Munich, referred to new 
constructions of telescopes calculated by him. 
The next meeting of the Gesellschaft will be 
held in Geneva in ISS5. 

—A work of much more than common inte- 
rest has recently been issued by the Commission 
appointed to superintend the publications from 
the State Archives of Prussia. There are cer 
tain questions connected with the relations of 
Prussia and Russia at the time of the treaty of 
Tilsit that are now for the first time made rea 
sonably clear. Herr Hassel, in his ‘Geschichte 
der preussischen Politik,’ 1807-1815, shows that 
the key toa knowledge of the relations of Alex- 
ander and Frederick Willism lies in the de 
spatches sent from the Czar to the Prussian 
King by Major von Schiler. These despatches 
appear never to have been examined either by 
Hiiusser or Pertz. Their importance consists in 
the fact that Schiler went to the Court of the 
Czar not as the accredited envoy of Prussia, but 
as the prvate personal representative of the 
King. It is easy to understand, therefore, that 
his letters are of the highest value for the inter- 
pretation of the relations of the monarchs be- 
tween whom he was the confidential messenger. 
Alexander opened bis heart freely to the agent 


of the unfortunate King, and the letters of 
Schéler clear up many questions that have 


hitherto been involved in complete obscurity, 
Of still greater importance, perhaps, is the 
new light that Hassel throws upon the cir- 
cumstances attending the dismissal of Stein. 
The papers of Count Gitzen, many of them 
written in cipher, and all taken to Silesia in 
1808, are found, with the help of a newly-dis 
covered key, to contain important writings by 
Stein himself. With this discovery the present 
volume of Hassel closes, but not without inform- 
ing us that many of the previous opinions of the 
historians are seriously at fault. For example, 
it is held by Pertz, Seeley, and others that the 
dismissal of Stein, after the decree of outlawry 


by Napoleon, was brought about by Goltz Has 
sel shows, on the contrary, that Goltz bad 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. The 


moving spirits are proved to have been Von Al- 
tenstein and Nagler: and the motive of these 
men is pointed out to have been their belief that 
in the future negotiations with Napoleon it 
would be essential to have no one in authority 
who would be personally offensive to the Em- 
peror. Hardenberg was of the same opinion, 
and it was in consequence of this general belief 
that Stein was sacrificed. The volume, made up 
very largely of documents, is edited with the 
greatest care by one who for many years has 
devoted himself to a study of the archives. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND HER COLONIES. 


Bonds of Disunion; or, English Misrule in the 
Colonies. By C. T. Rowe, M.A., Author of 
‘Questions of the Dav in Victoria.’ London: 
Longmans, Green & Co, 1883. 

AN involved style and an inability to marshal 

acts and state conclusions in a striking and 

attractive manner will, we fear, preyent Mr. 

Rowe's little book from obtaining tbe attention 

which it deserves. It deals with a subject—the 

relations between Great Britain and her colonies 

which the occurrences of the last eight or nine 
years have ripened t» a sudden and unforeseen 
maturity. Before that time, although English- 
men were willing to admit that, ultimately, the 

British colonies must become independent com- 

munities, the admission contained no sense of 
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actuality. An Englishman admitted it precisely 
as he would allow the possibilty of the sun 
burning itself out in some unconjecturable 
period of time. Not that one Englishman in a 
thousand knew anything whatever about these 
colonies or ever intence d to learn lhe interests 
of the average Englishman, so far as they extend 
bevond his own personal concerns, sre strictly 
1e@ inhabits. Even 


circumscribed by the island 
of the interior of Ireland he knows little more 
than of the interior of Timbuctoo. But instead 
of knowledge he possesses an abundance of 
faith. He believes a priori, and independentiy 
of all evidence, that wherever the authority of 
the Britisn Crown and Parliament is acknow- 
ledged, there, by way of natural consequence, 


a larger amount of justice, order, 


-ontentment, 
progress, and well being is to be found than 
could, in the nature of things, exist under any 
other arrangement. And, although not prepared 
to resist the demand for independence, suppos 
ing such to be made by any particular colony, 
be would have felt, while conceding it, that the 
colony was taking a step which it would never 
cease to regret 

The events of the last few years have greatly 
disturbed this placid and comfortable state of 
mind, The wars in Afghanistan, South Africa 
and Egypt not only offended the moral sevse of 
a large proportion of the nation, but, even to 
those who were not so offended, they forced 
home the fact that a nation which possesses a 
huge and widely-scattered empire is no longer 
the master of its own destinies. The peculiarity 
of these wars was that one and all were sprung 
upon an unsuspecting nation; in other words, 
that the policy of the nation, in its most impor 
tant aspects, those of peace and war, had slipped 
out of Parliamentary and popular control, and 
was regulated by secret and irresponsible depart 
ments—a Foreign Office, an India Office, a 
Colonial Office, and tbe like. 

As the secret history of their recent wars has 
slowly become known to Englishmen, they have 
discovered that they have been at once the 
dupes and tools of their own administrative 
agents. This new-born sense of a menace to 
their own liberties has constrained them to con 
sider their distant dependencies from a nove] 
standpoint, and it is, perhaps, allowable to look 
upon Mr. Rowe’s ‘ Bonds of Disunion’ as one 
product of this altered state of the national 
sentiment. At any rate, the facts which he sets 
forth and the conclusions he deduces are entire 
ly in accord with it. Mr. Rowe takes the early 
history of Canada and the Australian colonies 
and thus describes the manner in which an irre- 
sponsible, unscrupulous, and profoundly  in- 
capable Colonial Office actually managed these 
dependencies: 

“ The fact was, that the business of the Colo 
nial Oftice was conducted entirely by permavent 
clerks responsible to no one, It was quite beyond 
the power of any Secretary of Svate for the 
Colonies to make hims+lf acquainted, even in the 
most perfunctory way, with the real require 
ments of the col mies, or to decide satisfactorily 
upon the conflicting statements and claims 
brought before bim. In bis dilemma he sought 
tbe aid of bis personal staff—men of great ‘ tact’ 
in dealing with their superiors, and owing their 
elevation to that desirable social accomph-t 
ment, coupled with length of routine servi 
Frequent changes of government might brin 
many changes of Colonial Muinist : 
but the best of them c uld do little against the 
tact and vis tnertio of the per I 
under whose dominion they rapidly but surely 
fell. ‘ ‘ a For these the coloni 
on paver, They represented nothing tnore than 
the opportunity for some gr liv-tu i 
composition, in which the reciprocal duties of 
Colonial Governors and peoples were pointed 
out in unexceptionable language, and quite in 
accordance witb the most anciest office forms 
Toe characteristics of this svstem of ‘ paper 
government,’ as it was called by Burke, were 
vacillatory measures varied by tyrannical 


ce. 


l 
x as 


s 
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edicts. Caprice in everytting, consistency in 
nothing, was the rule of conduct in Downing 
Street. The chief object of the permanent clerk, 
the ruler of a domain beside whose vastness tl 

Empire of Imperial Rome dwindles down toa 
provincial empire, was tosave himself trouble. Lf 
some obscure iptriguer at be ; l 
to make himself troublesom 
procure for himself some exclusive privilege or 
piece of patronage in the permanent xX ntleman s 
territories, It Was given to him as a tribute t 

his skill in bringing backstairs influence to work 
But a deaf ear was turned to the co ist who 
could train no beavier metal to bear than the 
history of private wrongs or public misadver 

ture, due to the ignorant rule of the Colonial 
Office, 






in bis efforts t 


“Bat with ali his desire to save himself 
trouble, the permanent gentl ptt 
ed an inveteratelvy bud babit of writ 


spatebes and imstructions the effect of wt 
was, often enough, to deprive Colonial Assem 
bhes of their just functions, and so to irritate 


them and force them into violent pr 

such as political impeachments, the stoppa 
supplies, and personal attacks on the 
representatives of the Crown, But where t 
permanent gentleman did save bimself a world 
of bother was in bis t por 
colonial bills sent home for the roval ass 
('n these he bestowed but scant notice, ex 
when impelled by some t 
nation to recommend their 
number of colonial laws which have been 
ailowed . Would, savs Wakefield, wl 
wrote with ap intimate knowledgecof the s 

‘form the subject of an increditly curious 1 

to the House of Commons.” But often et i 
the permanent official omitted altogether t 
present the bul for royal assent, as in one very 
craracteristic case, where, through his d \ 
the royal assent was so long postponed that wl 
the till was sent out to the colony as an a 
the question was raised, Whether the assent bad 
been delayed beyond the two vears allowed 

it by law: whether, having been s lelaved, 
was valid: and whetber all the pr edings a 
ready taken under it were not thereby luva 
dated.” 














The evidence to su 
this description Mr. Rowe produces in 
from the history up toa recent date of Canada 
and Australia. He points out that t! I 
Colonial Office was almost the e By 
stitution which escaped scot-free from the w 
reforming movement which follows 


passing of the Parliamentary Keform 


1852. Consequently, in this office f 
traditional methods of governing Dies Ww 

had driven the United States into revolt w 
practised with unabated vigor till within t ust 
forty years. rhe “ permanent gent 
learned no wisdom from experier l 
primary proposition was this, that a ny ad 
no ratio essendi except the benetit of t 


country. But if this proposition bad 


lowed to stand alone, it might have 
that the mother country benefited 





to the wealth and greatness of a ny ( 

sequently it was balaneed by another, tl 
ionv wust not be allowed t b , t 1 

and powerful, lest it st is ’ ‘ 

Cence Wy the muther tr I 

the working of these two pr sit ~ i 

British colonies t ~ treated H 

G entasa kit f sink for 2 

refuse | lation of the 

governwent was made overt . 

kinds, whose positi . " 

exert pressur t ( , I 

populations we Tt Lite 

paupers, the scu and ws 

f te creat es i hes wer x 

ships wit itany regard f é 

ind s sequ tiv shot < < 

Canada or Australia as s . , 

which the h > authorities | t 

concer! T results of this i A 

enlightened ndu are scribed I i 

Durham in his famous “ Report,” where he 

trasts the scene on the Canadian side f the 


border with that which could be witnessed 
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people, and the single functiopary who 
represents the London Co.onial Office, will find 
selves in irreconcilable antagonism, and 
?? 


then a separation will be mevitable. It is natural 
that Englishmen should look forward reluctant 
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ind with apprebension to the breaking up of 
that the 
will not 


mpire tne vastest 
But that 


imperial 1 


world has ever 


een come until 
fulfilled its 


mission, and Great Britain, as the mother of free 


dissolution 


ile has, so to speak, 
nations, will have achieved a far higher glory 


than as the ruler of unwilling dependencies. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS,.—IIL 


THE globe 
Colonel Knox, and his ‘‘ Boy Travellers” 

fifth volume, on 
To this 
frankly confesses he has never yet gone in per- 


has become a squeezed orange for 
series 
Central Africa 
world-tourist 


ends with a 


Harpers region our 
had 
The 
adventurers 
is a not impossible one even for boys : it lies up 
the Nile to the Albert Victoria Lakes, 
thence country to Tabora, and thence, 


m, and that more than heretofore he has 


to fall back on the books of the explorers. 


route to which he contines his own 
and 
across 
turning their backs on Ujiji and Tanganyika, to 
the east coast and to Zanzibar. But, as usual, ¢ 
much larger area of the continent is 
than by actual journeying, and 
excuses are made for telling what Schweinfurtb 


covered in 
‘onversation 


saw and what Livingstone and Stanley did, with 

about the Niger, the West Coast 
ete. Pictures, for the most part au- 
thentic and pertinent, abound as in the earlier 
Colonel not 
visibly restrained by his inability to draw upon 
hi The little library which he 
has created much painstaking, ranks 
among the most instructive of the juvenile pub- 


something 
countries, 
volumes, and Knox’s humor is 
own experience, 
with so 
lications of late years, as among the most enter 
taining. There is very little art in the composi- 
tion; the literary style is certainly not a model; 
the woodcuts have too frequently determined 
what the text should be, instead of vice-versa ; 
that the writer 
had a mission, and that he knew how to recom 
He has had a host 
of imitators, but hardly any rival. 

We are really sorry that Mr. Edward Greey 
gives us in his latest annual, ‘ The Bear Worship- 
pers of Yezo’ (Lee & Shepard), what he tells us 
is the last of his series illustrative of the Japa- 
nese We should have wel- 
comed one on Formosa and Riu Kiu (Loo Choo), 


and still the event has shown 


mend himself to the young. 


and their empire. 


with which, asa sailor and traveller, he is per- 
sonally familiar. His work is marked by accu- 
racy in details, and to sympathetic observation 
he adds the fruit of critical reading of native 
authors, the 

artist he designs his own 
so that, instead of the hodge-podge of 
elements usually made by ignorant de- 
we have iu his outsides a study that is 
He takes us, in 
the present volume, in company with the Ame 


and foreign Having eye and 


fingers of an also, 
covers, 
Asiatic 


signers, 


pleasing and highly suggestive. 


rican family of Jewetts, into Yezo and Kara- 
futo, Saghalin. We brush against Ainos, 
Japanese, Russians, and the various savage 
tribes on the frontiers of the Czar and Mikado, 
With pen and pencil the author depicts the bear- 
hunts, festivals, worsbip, courtship and social 
customs, and trapping, and 
makes a story both readable and highly amus- 
ing. It interesting to study the Yankee 
to the 
Mr. Greey’s 


or 


hunting 


fishing, g, 
is 
among the seal-hunters, as well as see 
Ainos as the Japanese see them. 
truthfulness is shown in this fact, that his illus- 
copied from Japanese books), rather 
than histext, agree with Miss Bird’s exaggerated 
description of the alleged hairyness of the Ainos. 
From our own observations of these straight- 
eyed and full-bearded people, so different in 
race from the Japanese, we were led to inquire 
into the cause of their vast reputation for shag- 
Finding it to have slight foundation in 


trations 


giness, 





fact—since an average hundred British or Ame 
rican male adults stripped for a bath would 
show equal or greater bodily hirsuteness—we 
were led to seek elsewhere for explanation. 
The Ainos, conquered by the Japanese, who 
have less hair on their bodies than Europeans, 
are vulgarly believed by their masters to be de 
scended from dogs, and the sketches and epithets 


of the Nippon people are responsible for an im 


pression that here serves well a maker of enter- 
taining books. ‘The Bear Worshippers of Yezo’ 
is a capital book, which even upon Young Ame 
rica’s jaded mental palate will fall with a new 
zest. 

In ‘Our Boys in China’ (Lee & Shepard) we 
find another Christmas book for boys, which is 
one of a series. Mr. Harry W. French, last 
year, showed us Scott and Paul Clayton in 
India. We have them this year first ship 
wrecked in the China Sea, and then busy at 
work in seeing China from the inside. Perhaps 
we are yet to see Corea and Japan, or Alaska. 
‘Our Boys in China’ is not, however, a mere 
book of travels made to utilize a publisber’s 
stock of cuts. It contains a good story, with a 
beginning, middle, and end, This is a good 
thing, because the text is not so full of dialogue 
as Mr. Greey’s, nor so spiced with jokes and 
anecdotes as Mr. Knox’s. The illustrations are 
abundant and intelligently selected, and the 
clearly given information is conveyed in a lively 
style without overweighting the story. Even to 
those who have read many books on China, the 
one before us is interesting, and it will hold a 
boy’s attention. We may even hope that by 
means of such literature the legislators of the 
future may learn something useful to assist them 





in making laws on Chinese immigration. Since, 
in this class of books, the cover is of much im- 
portance, we must condemn the wretched taste 
that mixes Japanese elements in a Chinese com 
position—an error from which the text is wholly 
free. 

There is a singular blending of good and bad 
in ‘The Knockabout Club in the Tropics’ (Estes 
& Lauriat). Some of the many illustrations are 
well executed, and present characteristic phases 
of Southern nature and life, while others are 
merely perfunctory, having no relation to the 
letter-press, and still others are positively un 
truthful. Instances of the latter class are ‘‘A 
Native Lady” (p. 205), and ‘‘ Castle of Chapul- 
tepec” (p. 217). Most of the stories woven into 
the narrative are spirited and well told; but the 
personal adventures of the ‘‘Club” are little 
noteworthy, and are recounted ina style which 
is at once coarse and inane. The literary de 
fects of the book, joined with a considerable 
inaccuracy, do not help the proof the author 
proposed to give that ‘‘our plan of getting an 
education is the correct one.” The Spanish of 
the work is exactly that barbarous nondescript 
waich the American engineers in Mexico speak, 
and it is used here with all their easy confidence, 
as of men who know their linguistic powers, 
and, knowing, dare exhibit them. 

The sayings and doings of ‘Three Vassar 
Girls in England,’ by Lizzie W. Champney 
(Estes & Lauriat), afford the reader but little 
entertainment. He needs must ask himself the 
raison d’étre of so dull a book, and thinks the 
question partly answered when he discovers 
that among the profusion of woodcuts are many 
which are neither new nor good, and do not so 
much illustrate the story as hang together, so to 
speak, by means of it. The heroines are repre- 
sented as charming and highly intelligent girls : 
but, though they seem well informed and quote 
much poetry, they have not attained to mastery 
of correct English; nor is the strong, pronounced 

| type to which they belong consonant with that 
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finer culture and higher breeding which Vassar 
graduates ought to show and which sensitive 
criticisim demands, 

‘Speech and Manners’ (Chicago : Jansen, Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) is an excellent little treatise, ap- 
propriately dedicated ‘to all who wish to teach 
or learn,” and Miss E, S. Kirkland very skil 
fully sugars the instruction-pill, Many com 
mon errors of speech are brought to light and 
dwelt upon forcibly, and many defects in man- 
ners, more especially those which children are 
apt to The 
necessity of habit in order to speak correctly, 
and of unselfish consideration for others in order 


show, are clearly pointed out. 


to act courteously, are strongly insisted on. 
Good suggestions are made with reference to 
composition and letter-writing. The book is an 
admirable one for mothers to read aloud to their 
children, 

We are glad that Alice Cary’s ‘Clovernook 
Children’ (A. C. Armstrong & Son) has sur 
vived the competition of thirty years, and is re- 
issued to do its part in satisfying the cry of the 
nursery for stories, more stories; and also, let us 
add, in shaping the moral sense of its small 
readers, These tales are pictures of the writer's 
youthful experience in Ohio, and are pleasantly 
written despite their undisguised ethical pur- 
‘“A true story” seems endorsed upon 
each one of them. It marks the limitations of 
this author’s mind, that what is now put forth 


pt ye, 


as a companion volume, ‘ Snow-berries ’"—a much 
later work—is distinctly inferior, being drawn 
from Miss Cary’s imagination, and not from ob- 
servation. 
to every story, are commonplace, and such as 
no one would wish a child to commit to heart—a 


The verses, too, which are tagged on 


rough test, but perhaps the best we have in 
judging of poetry for the young. 


SKETCHES OF LIFE IN INDIA, 

Twenty-one Days in India; or, the Tour of Sir 

Ali Baba, K.C.B. By George Aberigh-Mac- 

kay. A New Edition, with Ilustrations. 

London: W. H, Allen & Co. 
A MULTIPLICITY of causes has conspired to im 
press on English residents im India a character 
of Many of 
traits of what are known as Old Indians are 
the all but unavoidable result of a lengthened 
sojourn in a tropical climate: others are due 
to incessant contact with a subject race of 
people in every way peculiar; and others still 
are such as everywhere demark the denizens 
of a colony from those of its mother country. 
But noticeably in India, among British foreign 
possessions, the one object of well-nigh the en- 
tire immigrant population is to store up a com- 
petency with all expedient despatch, and then to 
shake from their feet forever the dust of a land 
in which they bave endured so much and en- 
joyed so little. As to Englishmen who, from 
a protracted abode in India, have become en- 
slaved to the deteriorating, if not debasing, 
mode of existence which almost alone is pos 
sible there, and from whose memory the scenes 
and the associations of their youthful years 
have gradually become so obliterated that they 
are content to go on living in exile, and so 
to die, the number of those unfortunate fossils 
is rapidly decreasing. As being, taken at the 
very best, but of the nature of uninteresting 
anomalies, they may be ignored save by curious 
students of morbidism and degeneration. Nor, 
though more abundant, are in a less degree 
dreary and wearisome, to any but the most 
philosophic temper, the retired Indian senilities 
who, at Cheltenham, Bath, and Clifton, have 
much the effect of so many wet blankets on 


uniqueness, the distinguishing 
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their hapless, unindianized neighbors. As 


insignificance 
he 
the 


might be expected, their intrinsi 
is denied, by those about them, 
which was so long paid to it by 
mercenary Oobsequiousness of Orientals. 
unt, 


t 
t 


homage 
false and 
Thor 


r 


onghly w retched, cbit tly on this ace then 


selves, they would seem to have tained the 
sole faculty of reducing others to misery some 
thing like their own. Fortunate! bowever, 


the memters of this stamp of oppressive beings 
are, owing to various circumstances, becoming 


fewer and fewer nearly as fast as their con 
geners, the deanglicized Englishmen, whom they 
left behind in the East. But, to say truth, the 
Old Indian, even in bis most favorable 


is not likely to be engaging Lord Macaulay, 


estate, 


in one of his earlier letters, asks whether he is 
pot in fair training to be as great a bore as 
if be bad bimself been in India, ‘** that is to say, 
as great a bore as the greatest.” His implied 
appreciation of the class of persons to which 
he refers was the only just appreciation that, 
without the longanimity of the man of Uz, was, 


or is, generally possible. 


Very striking is the change which has passed 
on English society in India within the last gene 


ration: and to one who, like the writer of this 
notice, finished his career there upward of 
twenty years ago, the extent of that change 


is brought home most vividly by Mr. Aberigh 


Mackay’s attractive peges. Hardly could a 
revolution be more ec mpl te than that which 
has been gradually wrought by the transfer of 
the government of India from the East India 


And this 
has affected both the governing classes and the 
Mlaudable, 


Company to the Crown. revolution 


governed, and even deplorable, 


were divers of the features of English society 
in India under the rule which the mutimies of 
1857 availed to bring to an end. Yet, while 


that rule lasted, the natives of the country 


were far better comprehended by their masters 


than they are at this moment: and the prin 
ciples on which they were controlled were such 


as only that better comprehension could have 
suggested. Instead of being more loyal than 
they were of old, they are at present, in no 
small degree, notonously much less loyal. But 


a set dissertation would be required in order t 
depict, with any approach to fulness, the India 
F t 


of our day as compared with the very different 
India of a quarter of a century ago. 


} 





Mr. Aberigh- Mackay’s exceedingly clever 
chapters are absolutely open to no adverse 
criticism, if we except a single trifling matter 
—namely, their collective title: for no one, sul 
ly, would gather from it that they consist of 
one-and-twenty typical sketches of er. 
For apposite knowledge, acuteness, and subtlety 
of discrimination, graceful lightness of sati- 
ric touch, unstudied pathos, and uniform pro 
nounced excellence of literary execution, the 


thousand. 
end to end of it one might try, and try 
without being to 


book stands forth among ten 


again 


able to a dull page 


point 


Even to the general reader, local as is its color, 
it cannot fail to be bighly amusing, though, of 
necessity, a spice of the most exquisite of its 


fun must here and there be fost on him. T 
give an instance of what is here meant, of 
course he will marvel greatly at the mysterious 
excerpt from the ** Rigmarole Veda, Kwa 
haipeglaondjeldikaro,” which, however, by n 
means belongs to the same category as Sou 
they’s ** Abalhboozobanganorrib But suct 
esotericisms are, after all, very infrequent. 

As has been implied, quotation from the book 
may be made advantageously, though tak 
almost at random. Here, then, is a para 
from the chapter entitled ‘* The Archdeacon, a 


Man of Both Worlds”; 


The Nation. 













































Why should I spend a day with the Bi 
What claim has the Bishop oa my imp INLAN 
conversation! am not his sponsor h 
he might do me harm: [ am not quite } \ 
his claret. 1 admit his superior eecles ; , 
birth: [ recollect bis connection with St Max Buel St g . 
and | am conscious of the » potent 
and etHuences of bis shovel-hat 1 ap FINLAN ’ s + 
I find the atmosphere of bis t ce he 
the rarefied air he breathes does not fe ee . 
ungs. Up yonder, above the clouds of int ’ pect 
weakness, my vertebrae become unhinged, It is se (ret i 
bones Inarticulate, and | collapse. [ meet mis Slav . Arva 
sionaries, and I hear the music of the spheres 
and | long to descend again to the circles of = ™ sian ‘ 
the every day inferno where my friends are Duke, wit i ‘ 
' 
These distant stars Lean fores Herr Max I : 
This «ind, warm earth is KI Balt Russia, s 
I am rry for it. I really have upward ten _— ' 
dencies; but | have never been able to tix upon ind its nat 
a balloon The High Church balloon always f no doubt t 
seetus to me too light, and the Low Church 5 , 
balloon too heavy: while no experienced aé cing 
paut can tell me where the Broad Church bal very smau I 
loon is bound for Thus, though a feather nterestit 
weight sinner, bere 1 am upon the tirm eartl presented H 
So come along. my dear Archdeacon: let us 
have a stroll down the Mall, and a chat about awe ” 
Temporalities, Fabrics, Mean Whites,” and the Grand vf 
little Mrs, L Llipop, ‘the jov of wild asses eiste 
In like manner as the titles of the chapters bet 
are often piquant, so, only invariably, is what t \ 
ever follows them. Whethker the sketches are In ‘ , 
r are not, introduced in the spirit of rh " 
A.D. C.-in-W aiting, an Arrang tin Scarlet — the J y a 
ind) Gold,” and The Travelling M. I t the Finns ~¢ \" 
British Lion Rampant,” the reader se feels teiv i , 
issured that he is doomed to no disappointment t , 
' 
with what Is con y Stimulation and t il 
ment to g n and on to the sea where Phev , 
intermitted. and t 3 
Very different from the tom the extract Their agg 
given above is. as in many @ passage more of and flex \ 
the volume, that which marks the conclusion t kK 
of the portraiture of ** The Old Colonel” t be al ‘ \ 
s Ws t 
‘It 1s better to dress him up in an 1 red 
coat, and strap him on to an old sword with a ; 
brass scabbard, that he may stand upon higt lif i 
cerewonials, and drin] health of the good | Saxons GQ 
Queen for whom lived bravely thr y 
sunshine and stormy weather, in detiance of ; : - 
epidemies, retiring schemes, and the Army ist, Whos 
Medical Department. It is 1 to ask hit ! , 
tu place his old Knees under your hospitat . 
board, and to fill him with wt some wi ; 
while be decants the mellow stories of an Ang At 
India that is speedily dissolving from view E King Sw 
“The old C harm int ) His - , 
scandal b imothers of 1 : 
that have and his litt | ikea 
prieties are su as might strate as t x \ , a 
if the present day st. 7 ; 
‘But vou must never ik s his 
sw r \ } 
sun W setting. He is } ‘ isa tw \ N Sy 
ld Every Gaceftet st with vag the : het t sS 
tations : If } it self s TOUSIY 
lers f be w i Ss s < s of F { 
than ar t a \ He 1 a ‘ : : i 
t hope bing iyotun a x SSeS i s i I 1} 
mmethin may iss fr t i is | 
mambient world of ect But n 
} 3 . . { ' t i t 
g will ever turn up for our ] old ¢ f 7 . ' 
: . ¢ ben ton tee © — tT) was 1 bye <u P 1 
lls poor ld toes tu 1} l IALsies i s i 
hange only, which we harshly call ath.’ Finns s t I 
will steal over his pros} : spew s] nly ft Vas 
will be slipped into tt is tern of his \ 
existence, accon i by f ral drums i ah y as sbortiv af lesolating 
slow Ww bet w ( irles X]] ¢ the Great 
‘So Iv be et pher  ¢)} ‘ R 
. t : t i f vent that roval decre i 
his vat P } "ray st ve “a il 
among } , Ts SHOU DS issued | ! innish and 
ter = ¢ = lis! Ti I ¢ : 
tery rs aw ul i Pil - lepu sat the Swedist 
7 + / , ‘ 
i ? bet few years late f ited sir ir de 
Mr Ss s rus ands. The ilty of t Finns, however. re 
An ss sw s s, We trus ‘eore pe ' 
Manned U Miken th ehout all the Swedish 
N + ' ye} } ', } ars ¢ > ~~ 
No wl ss s isly al Mr. Abx wars with Russia, although during th war of 
h-Mackay’s pictorial strat s than is bis Gustavus HI. a few Finnish noblemen ra ; 
nr 4 t +} } thor. 1 he f 1 1 mis t 
r-press. What tl i rw d have attempted to make their country an independent 
achieved, had he lived t ike rethana first state under the protection of Russia. The ni 
i] ral n literature, it w 1 be bootless te bility and the official classes were Swedish by 
late . ¢ ; } = ¢hat ¢} nr 1, ent ar rn sentir : 
S ite Ce © Is, DOW that the pl lescent and in sentiment, and the ] Inn peasantry 
} » ) nractical lhe ¢ dreade {ussia‘’s « ‘ Neon ’ 
se OW nh f practica x s to be a lreaded Russia erfdom., Finland's geographi 
know ledged as of the highest, and his untimely al position, however, rendered its successful 
} e t he farninis 2 thine ¢< h « rs lefence avaings Pes ‘ 
ath cann tC ix itempiated but witl incere lefence against Russia lmpossible, and the in 
-e qoy) ‘ 1 s 7 
gret, vasion of 1508 and peace of 1809 annexed it to 
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the Czar’s dominions. Alexander I. was wise 
enough to grant his new subjects favorable 
terms of allegiance, the fundamental laws which 
existed under the Swedish sceptre remaining in 
force under the Russian. Swedish continued to 
be the official language of the country, agree 
ably tothe general demand of the Diet of Borga, 
held in 1800 under Alexander’s auspices. 

The Finnish language had, wever, some 
time previously become an object of scholarly 


attention, though the Swedisb bad not ceased to 


be the exclusive medium of education and polite 
culture Finnish songs, legends, and other na 
tional relics bad been collected, and even an 


attempt made to issue a newspaper in the long 


neglected idiom of t On the sepa 
at first 


by all Finlanders, a spirit of 


he peasantry. 


ration from Sweden, though this was 
felt 
Finnish nationalism began to pervade the peo- 
ple 
a year had lapsed 


Swedes 


very keenly 


and especially the student youth. Searcely 


rime when 


under the new rég 
had reason to complain of ** Fennoma- 
nia.” The new movement became so active, its 


spread 


it could s 


o rapid, that the Swedish oppesition to 
be sti 


And Fennomaniacsand Svec 


On rmatized as ** Svecomania,” 
maniacs have since, 
dis 
vreat parties divid 
ing Finland on the nationality line. The advance 
of th 
pressible, conquering the popular classes and 
the T he 


been studied, resuscitated, developed, purified, 


oddly enough, become and remained the 


tinctive appellations of two 


Finnish party bas been constant and irre 


reaching higher. Finn language has 


enriched, and adapted to all literary purposes 
ing the efforts 
Magyar linguistic renova- 


in 


ability rival 
of 
literature 


with a zeal and 
the kindred field 
tion, \ 


life, embracing lyrics, epics, dramas, speculative 


whole has been called into 


aud scientific works, journals, ete., and including 
in the list of its poets and scholars such names 
of 
Castrén, and Ahlqvist 
obtained its 


public instruction, and is 


as L 
The 


legitimate share 


world-wide fame nnroth, Runeberg, 


Finn language has 
as a medium of 


now recognized as 
their vernacular by five sixths of the population, 
Czar Nicholas, when flushed with his victory 
over revolution and nationalism in Hungary, 
to 1 


check national 
his dominions by prohibiting the 


violently endeavored this 


movement in 
publication in Finnish of other than religious or 
nomical books ; but this brutal 


0 late. Alexander II., pursuing a differ- 


ec interference 
came t 
revoked the order, promised 
diet father 


never did) in 1860, signed laws in favor of future 


ent line of policy, 


reforms, convoked a which his 


Swedish, and 
quinquennial per of the 
Without taking sides in the contest 
between Fennomaniacs and Svecomaniacs, Alex- 
grtbened the 


former, and 


official equality of Finnish and 
the 


legislature, 


granted “iodicity 


nationalistic ten 


by 


ander thus stret 
of the 
reaped the reward of increasing loyalty to the 


dencies his liberalism 

crown among all classes of Finlanders. 
The of both parties, 

and of both Aryan and Turanian 


Finlanders however, 


race, are pa- 
triotically devoted to the cause of their country’s 
autonomy, as far as it goes, or may in future be 


” 


expected to go. “ Finland for the Finlanders 
is the watchword of all; and this is even now 
no empty ery, for only native Finlanders enjoy 
rights of citizenship in the Grand Duchy, and 


even Russians (of whom there are about twenty 


thousand, including a garrison of seven thou- 
sand) are legally foreigners. All Finland, not 
excluding ardent Svecomaniacs of noble Swe- 


dish descent, would readily follow the banners 


of the Czar in case of a Swedo-German in- 
vasion and, on the other band, even the 
Finnish peasantry would offer a stanch pas 
sive resistance—for no other can be thought 


under the circumstances—to encroachments 


of 
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on the old and con- 
That the 
dream of entire independence, to be achieved 


the Czar’s Government 
stitutional liberties of the country. 


by 


by complete nationalization first and skilful po- 
litical manceuvring between Slavs and Teutons 
enthusiastic Finnish 
The national army of 
the Grand-Duchy, however, instituted only for 


next, haunts many an 


mind, requires no proof 


territorial defence, is insignificant ; and even if 
it were raised to a possible maximum of about 
seventy thousand men (the total population is a 
little upward of two millions), and commanded 
exclusively 
play no important part in a great clash of Slav 
and Teuton, especially as the most flourishing 
districts are open to invasion by sea or by land. 


by natives, which it is not, it could 


FAHLBECK’S FRANK MONARCHY. 
La Royauté et le Droit royal francs durant la 
premitre période de lexistence du royaume 
t6-H14). Par le Docteur Pontus-E, Fablbeck, 
de Université de Lund. Traduit par J.-H. 
Kramer, Licencié és lettres. Lund: En vente 
i la Librairie Gleerup (Librairie Universi- 


taire). Svo, pp. 346. 


THE period between the dissolution of the Ro- 
man Empire and the establishment of the feudal 
régime is the most obscure and puzzling in the 
history of institutions, and there remain many 
problems as yet unsolved, even after the labors 
of Waitz, Roth, Sohm, and Coulanges. The an- 
the German and French 
in which, it must be confessed, national 


tagonism between 
schools— 
prejudices have sometimes been allowed to in- 
terfere with strictly scientific methods—would 
seem to invite scholars of other nations into the 
arena who might be supposed to be free from 
the bias in question. The publication, there 
fore, of a Swedish scholar upon this subject is a 
to the His 
work is confined to a very narrow tield—a pe 
riod of hardly more than a hundred years ; but 
of this period we have an exhaustive examina- 
tion, resulting in what we may regard as on 
the whole the best treatise that has yet appeared 
upon the institutions of the early Merovingian 


welcome contribution discussion. 


pe riod. 

It is easy to see why Doctor Fahlbeck has 
ended his inquiry with the year 614—the year of 
the decree of Clotaire IT, The seventh century 
was a very different thing from the sixth. It 
bas been fully established, especially by the re 
searches of Roth, that the,early Merovingian 
monarchy element of 
feudalism, except in the germ ; that the relation 
of King and subject had not yet begun to be 
superseded by that of lord and vassal ; that land 
was still a matter of property, not of tenure 
But in the seventh century the causes began to 
work which reached their full effect two cen 
turies later, and gradually built up the feudal 
institutions. Our author does well, therefore, 
to confine himself to the period of the pure 
Frank monarchy. He says (p. xii. of the Pre 


contained not a single 


face) : 

“Frank society in 752 is no longer what it 
was in 511, at the death of Clovis. A new social 
power, aristocracy, bad arisen by the side of 
royalty, and this event shattered and trans- 
formed the Constitution. The position of the 
royal power was completely modified ; andina 
state like the Frank kingdom, in which royalty 
is everything, a modification of its position pro- 
duced transformations in all domains of political 
and social life.” 


“Royalty is everything.” This is the key to 
the theories of the treatise. The author begins 
his preface by saying that a more correct title 
for his book would have been ‘ The Political Or- 
ganization and the Public Law of the Frank 











Kingdom during,’ ete. By selecting the actual 
title, he wished to emphasize bis point of view : 
‘““We consider that in the Frank kingdom the 
state is absorbed by royalty, and the public law 
by the royal authority (/é 
droit roval),” 


droit public par le 
This statement is, we think, per 
fectly true, and it is the view of the Frank Con- 
stitution to which the of the German 
school have been tending, althougb no one of 
them has perbaps formulated it so definitely, and 
elaborated it so fully,as Doctor Fahlbeck. One 
of the most instructive and original parts of his 
work is contained in chap. i. § 2, “‘ The Interior 
in which, after having described the 
‘*‘exterior conquest” by Clovis, he states the 


labors 


Conquest,” 


problem of the period as follows : 


“The question which first presents itself at 
this point of our studies, and before touching 
upon the organization of this kingdom, is how 
the foundation of a new political power could 
give place to the birth of a new political and 
social order ; how the new kingdom became a 
new society essentially different from the two 
old societies—the German and the Gallo-Roman ; 
or, in other words, by what path and by what 
necessity these last were transformed and 
came the Frank society.” 


be- 


This question he answers by considering in 
detail the immediate consequences of the estab- 
lishment of the kingdom upon, first, the Gallo 
Romans and, secondly, the Germans. 


“ The new régime,” he says (p. 58), ‘ proceeds 
from the union of separate elements, but does 
not, nevertheless, make out of them a mechanical 
composition, The imperial Roman authority 
(droit) is so combined with the royal Germanic 
authority that the first furnishes the substance 
of the new constitutional right, and the second 
its form. The rights and notions of sovereignty 
are Roman, the right itself is Germanic. The 
royal Germanic authority assimilates to itself 
the imperial Roman authority, without, never- 
theless, by tbis act modifying its nature. It 
constitutes, as before, a personal right.” 


In these find the characteristic 
which distinguishes the theory of Doctor Fahl- 
beck that of Waitz, Sohm, Dahn, and 
others, who, like him, have represented the royal 


words we 


from 


power as the controlling forze in the creation of 
the Frank kingdom—that the conquest was made 
not by the people, but by the king. The Ger- 
man school of writers would bold that the kingly 
authority of Clovis was, to be sure, derived from 
the primitive kingly office of the Germans ; but 
they would hold that it was not merely com- 
bined with and modified by the imperial autho- 
rity, but essentially transformed by it. Our 
author holds that royalty was essentially the 
same before as after. 

“It is only,” be says (Preface, p. ix.), ‘* be- 
cause the Germanic kimg is not an agent (man 
dataire) of the people, but solely of bimself, and 
that Germanic royalty is an independent power, 
based upon its own right, that it can become tie 
centre of a state—organize it. Now, the reason 
of this fact can, in its turn, be only this: that 
royalty rests upon the personal right of its pos- 
sessor (+ tenteur)—that the royal dignity, with 
all that it carries with it, is the private property 
of the king.” 


This proposition Doctor Fahlbeck undertakes 


to prove in the second section of the second 
chapter, ‘‘ Le droit du Roi au Royaume.” In 
the primitive Germanic royalty we find, he 


says, three characteristics which “ distinguish 
it from all otaer forms of government among 
the Germans, and contain all the elements of its 
history ” it is independent, irrevocable, 
and hereditary. It would certainly{ require 
very positive evidence to establish a propesition 
so directly contrary to all accepted theories of 
the Germanic Censtitution, and such positive 
It ap- 
pears to us that our author, a Scandinavian, has 
been over-influenced by analogies drawn from 
Scandinavian history. It is well known that 
Tacitus (‘Germ.,’ 44) describes the Swedes as 


Pp. G5) : 


evidence cannot be said to be present. 
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having a more vigorous royal power than any The summary (Résumé), at the end of the These principles are fundamenta Ther - 
other of the German nations. It is known, too, treatise, states with great ingenuitv and force be t1 study of the Christiat int 
that the Norwegian kings reigned by strictly the bearing of the view here presented of the th iman character of tt tr sbv w 


hereditary right, and the royalty of Harald royal authority upon t " — se ay er ee ‘ a 
Harfager (p. #2) is the most striking illustration feudal principle. ‘* Feudalism rests.” we an stood and fra vA ; W 


f the theory here presented. But most of the — told (p. 289, ‘*upon the sar nigtne e pul mission al) ti ‘ ; 
examples are taken from the history of the Ger right and private right, alt} vh it arrives at it listinct and upaatisfy 





manic nations after their settlement within the’ by a different road.” And further It is not ar and Vigorous stat 
empire: and, strangely enough, the author pur only feudalism, it is also the modern Frencl irnipg. and tener ca : 
posely leaves out of view the other Scandina royalty, and through it all European royalties every effort of t ina 4 
vian nations and the Anglo-Saxons (p. 110),0n = which, by virtu f the same principle, have it inte tl . 
the ground that ‘‘ we do not wish to withdraw contracted a debt of gratitude tothe Merovingian ad 7 { “ — , 
too far from the field in which all our researches royalty. . . The princi; f the possessiot recret t ars mets 
ire concentrated, the Frank kingdom.” Butthe — of public authority as priv pro } shall} 
field now under consideration is not the Frank | nates, even if more feebly. t constitutional lete dine 
kingdom, but the primitive Germans, and it is law and political institutions of France until t y tober rett 
unaccountable that, in this discussion, he should great Revolutior Che four } ss of w } a denominat 
leave out those very nations which are admitted the work is composed. are f wed six ay t fail t 
to have preserved the primitive Germanic insti pendices of considerab net ‘e sing 
tutions most pure and for the longest time. | detail some of the controverted points contained 
Certainly Anglo-Saxon bistory would afford | jin the treatise itself. Ther a rg 
very little support to his view, We cannot, contents, but no index. In cor ision, Wew i Erg S 
therefore, reconcile it either with the statements say tbat the special va f this nnortnnd . Staat v 
of Tacitus or with the facts of history. work consists; first, in the thorougt 
We cannot think, however, that the failure to | which the royal authority is shown t 
prove this theory detracts materially from the | the controlling force in tl a \ ; 


value of the book. We agree fully with the au period ; secondly. in th Pee eee 
thor as to the controlling position of the Frank | the constitutional cha e t re ( 


. . 3 . ‘ 5 \ 
kings, and only differ from him as to the source | taire II, : while. third ‘ ‘ Det r 
of their authority; and he, too, derives itlargely | best compendious state t of th er 
: , Ww 
from Roman imperialism, only by way of modi and administrative svstem of the period 


fication, not as the essential basis of the power. | tio; 
When he says (p. 94) that if he were forced to wos? aml, r 
accept Datn’s view that the German kingship dea 


was primarily elective, he would necessarily | ,) 4), ae ? 
agree, with Sybel ¢ »R anists, th he . : vere a i 
agree, with Sybel and the Romanists, that the By Rawasd tte ee i al = 


Frank monarchy was a continuation of the lio Suintinds Hemnciiblnn ion oar Al ore = N 
man Empire, he appears to mean that, if we \ 
nsider the Frank king to have borrowed his | UNDER this title the pastor of t First Paris) t great 
type of authority from the Roman Empire, this Chureb in Cambridge, Mass.. has published - 
is equivalent to making him a Roman official, series of lectures delivered by . ten Vears 
the successor, in a sense, of the Roman emperor | #0 before his parish in W ester. T 
that the kingly office after the conquest was . h of tl 
absolutely a different thing from that before the trines, so planned as to keep | re t tof ik ! ‘ i 


conquest. But this does not follow. The trans- | the reader the constant distinction bet sah : : ; 
formation wrought in this office was just the | accepted d tof ( t t nes \ 
same, except in degree, with that effected in | gent streams of thought which can t rouped eee t Work 
English royalty by the Norman conquest. It | Under no other name than l ' cA t t . 

was, so to speak, imperialized—transfused with | thought which pervades ther ’ s that 

a conception of authority wholly foreign tothe | term * orthodox,” far fron wwing anv sil : 

Anglo-Saxon kingship; so that, being the same | definite meaning, has required tantly t ? = 

office, it was yet a wholly new one. redefined and reasserted. and that in this pr a tt , > a 


Chapter iii., *‘ Le Roi et le Gouvernement,” f definition it has sutfered u! rt cial 
contains an excellent sketch of the administra process of change, so that t ret Cra tt Vustro fiungarian Empire, 
tive system of the Frank monarchy of the sixth | |! 

ntury, not differing materially, in its main next. This is 1 ew t. but it is \ tt rst note is it tant.a 





features, from that given by Sohm. The next ich cam be t s \ t i 
chapter, ‘* Le Roi et les Sujets,” discusses the sciousness of the world, 1 < ey ses this ntry i especially of 


important subject of the development of that sented with greater force and Arne ss ul ‘ giner rt 





aristocracy which in the end so completely — this little k. Those w thet & 3 nables f er bere 
transformed the government. The turning the learning to follow out thes dies for the sWellas the A an to d h e 
point he considers to have been the reign of selves can find here, in admi: st , work ¢ what passes fora da ibor on the 
Clotaire If., who succeeded to the throne of the | small compass, and in terms : that t t tt \tlant SWiss and Germans 
united kingdom after the stormy times of Freje- | cannot be misunderst t sentials of t iN sa rule, as good an el tary education 
gonda and Brunhilda. This young prince, | story of that great process t t s is At ans, wh t Freneh, Italiar ind 
‘brought up under the rule of the nobles, bad f the Christian Church have been d i \ustria f the same peasant class are much 
never known any other” (p. 217). Accepting | They can learn, what a lifet f chu t t than any of the others ; but the 
; ) ¢ 


facts as they were, he issued an edict which has going or the reading of many Is ks t \ n has been well fed, well clothed, well 
been called ‘‘the Magna Charta of the Frank | fail to teach them, that these formulations of housed, and is busy learning one trade or an 
Kingdom,” and which constituted ‘‘in reality a belief have been t result of in strug ther, while the f gner has lost the best years 
veritable revolution in the constitutional law and not of divine revelatior Thev mav tra f his vont t inprofitable business of sol 
which had existed until then.” With these here the working of sor f the west hun ! ng. and comes out of his compulsory service 


locuments, by which the king practically abdi motives—ambition for pla t \ f full of anxiety to get away from a country that 
cated bis absolute power, begins the develop- power, the wanton disregard of the sa I t Xacts so great a sacrifice of time and strength 
ment of the feudal aristocracy. The argun f argument—all cor ng to settle as author and makes so little return for it. As far back 
assumes that the Prorceptio, sometimes ascribe tative certain d ns of f whi then as 1873, Doctor Meyer pointed out, in the Berlin 





to Clotaire I., was really the work of bis grand- ‘aimed for themse sthe na f ort 10x. } the rapid approach of American com] 


son, as is held by Waitz and Boretius. This On the other hand, they arn how: h tition as a decisive factor in the social and eco 
juestion is argued at considerable length and f divin race, patience, and t tv of pul pomical struggles of European countries, In 
with great cogency in an appendix. It does pose were called fort n the ser f those Castle Garden be takes up his old theoretical 
not, however, appear to us essential to the au efforts after new and hig trut ) have stugies, and illustrates them by the practical ex 
thor’s main argument. me down in official 1 ris asjheres amples he there finds of the care shown by 
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American industrial ag for the future 


wealth pre 
Doctor 


| 
encies | 
ducing emigrant. | 
Meyer that in fifteen 
stry will be able to flourish with 
protect it, and then it will flood 
its machinery and 
The 
rting enormous crops cheaply from 
the 
America, 


thinks years 


merican mdu 
tany tariff to 
lurope With the products of 


ap coal and water power. problem 
trans} 
the prod 


every Gay in 


ucer t consumer is being solved 
which furnishes proof 
economy of having one great channel for 
ad of d little streams. Hun 
urrendered much of its market to 
the one 


great scale 


of the 
trade inst a hundre 
ary has 
that of 

handles its produce 
other still 


farm 


America, because country 


on a cheaply, 
depends on little de 
make 


knows 


salers, 
petty 
from 


and the 


who go from to farm and 
The 
day the 


and he banks 


bargains, American farmer 
item of his 
finding 


the warehouse 


each 
his 
and 


day to price of 


erop, upon barvest, 


in the elevator companies 
means of raising 
The Euro- 


contrary, goes to the Land 


receipts a cheap and easy 
has security for it. 
the 


Ban! 


noney when he 
petn farmer, on 
and Mortgave 


in his good years he spend 


only in his bad years, and 
his surplus in adding 
When trouble 
he has no reserve or resources, 


of 
shareholders 


to or improving his property. 


comes, therefore, 
In America 
which 


there are thousands national 
the 


and depositors, while in 


banks in farmers are 


every German neigh 
which gra 
owner of and 

The the 
rival railroads and of river transportation is of 
advantage to the an farmer, 
and a foreign demand for 


land bank 
the 
competition of 


borhood there is a creat 


the 
reach, 


dually becomes farms 


estates 


within 
incalculable Americ 
both a local 
utterly 
Austrian, 


who has 


his produce unknown to the European, 


especially the Hungarian, and Russian 
grain 
The 


ern plains, 


rrowers, 
‘al appliances in use on the West- 
both rail 


handling 


mechani 
at the great ports, 
facilities for 


and in 
road and shipping great 
masses cheaply and rapidly, are described by 
Doctor Meyer in detail, as well worth the atten- 
the foreign mer The 
cussed question of sales by sample or by mark is 
historic¢ 


tion of ‘hant. much-dis- 


examined with exhaustive i] research, 
and the 
grounds of expediency and experience. 
ed” pork, flour * 


are all modern applications of a ru 


American custom is approved on the 


“ Grad- 
wheat brands,” 


‘inspected ” 
le which 
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dates from medizval guilds, and has been re- 
duced in America to an exactness quite un- 
known abroad. Doctor Meyer‘suggests that for- 
eign governments would do well to have experts 
at every American port to keep watch and 
make instant report of all mechanical ap- 
and improvements that can be used 
to advantage in reducing the expense and im- 
proving the condition of their own crops, and 
he that Hungarian fellow-travellers 
mean to introduce at home much of what they 
saw in their journey. He also contrasts the 
steady diminution of freights, by reason of in- 
creasing competition by the great carrier com- 
panies, with the imperial German legislation of 
1373 providing for a gradual increase in railroad 
rates of nearly one-third. This, he says, is an 
indirect tax highly injurious to German indus- 
try, and in the teeth of the great demand for 
cheap food for the laboring classes. 

Since the publication of ‘ Le Blé’ by Ronan in 
IS78, and its translation, with some additions, 
by Doctor Max Wirth in Berlin in 1880, there 
has been no such careful analysis of the cost of 
transportation of American produce to Europe. 
This Doctor Meyer attempts in hissixth chapter, 
with a description of the new routes opened 
since the others wrote. The free canals, the ad- 
ditional collecting points in the West, the new 
steamer lines from the South, the growing sur- 
plus for exportation on the Pacific slope, the 
the last tariff 
res as a Means Of securing return freights, 
the prospect of a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama, the immediate opening of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, the conditions under which 
the East and the West compete for the supply of 
the foreign demand—all these topics are exhaus- 
tively studied. Then comes a discussion of the 
doctrine so often mooted abroad, that the soil in 
America is being exhausted ; and against this 
Doctor Meyer points to the increased value of 
the products of the Middle States, where agri- 
culture, after a hundred years and more, has 
found new crops and new methods of enriching 
the soil. The success in opening the mouth of 
the Mississippi is making that river the great 
lever by which railroad pools and rates are to 
be kept favorable to the producer and the con- 
sumer, with just profit enough left the transporter 
to enable him to live too. This is shown to be 
much more effective than Granger laws, which 
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are fully explained, and the agitation that pro- 
duced them as sovereign remedies is described at 
length, 
Astatement is given of the operations of the great 
wheat growers of the West, the famous Dalrym- 
ple Farms being taken as a type illustrating the 
economies in the growth of crops and in handling 
them, with the advantages freely conceded to a 
producer that can get express trains and own or 
charter whole fleets on the lakes and fill up all 
the holds of ocean steamers, and thus make a 
profit in spite of high rates and low prices. 

The book is full of lessons of interest to read- 
ers on this side the’Atlantic. It will well repay 
careful examination and intelligent criticism, 
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